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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Workshops, Forums, Laboratory Schools and Regular Class Work for 
Rural, Elementary and High School Teachers. 


Lectures, Concerts and Recreational Opportunities at all of the Colleges. 
For Information, Write to 


EAU CLAIRE—PReEsIDENT WILLIAM R. Davies—June 19-July 28 
LA CROSSE—PRresIpENT ReExForD S. MITCHELL—June 12-July 21 
MILWAUKEE—PRresImpeNT J. MARTIN KLOTSCHE—June 26—August 4 
OSHKOSH—PRreEsIDENT Forrest R. PoLK—June 19-July 28 
PLATTEVILLE—PreEsweNtT CHESTER O. NEWLUN—June 12-July 21 
RIVER FALLS—Preswent E. H. KLeEINPELL—June 12-July 21 
STEVENS POINT—PresipeENT WILLIAM C. HANSEN—June 19—July 28 
SUPERIOR—PresipENT JIM DAN HiL1—June 12-July 21 
WHITEWATER—PresipENtT Ropert C. WILLIAMS—June 19-July 28 
STOUT INSTITUTE—Preswent VeRNE C. FRYKLUND, Menomonie—June 19-July 28 





CONSERVATION CAMP AT EAGLE RIVER—Prtrs. WM. C. HANSEN, Stevens Point, 


June 26—July 29 
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Calendar of Events 


June 26-July 7—Institute for Social 
Studies, Madison 

July 3-7—NEA Convention, St. Louis 

July 5-7—WEA Public Relations In- 
stitute, Eau Claire 

July 10-14—WEA Public Relations 
Institute, Milwaukee 

July 10-21—League College, St. Louis 

Aug. 14—Wis. Dept. Classroom Teach- 
ers, Madison 

Aug. 21-25 Driver Education Insti- 
tute, Madison 

Aug. 21-24—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Madison. 

Oct. 9-11—Nat’l] Conference of Rural 
Area Supts., Columbus, Ohio 

Oct. 5-6—North Wisconsin-Lake Supe- 
rier Education Assn., Ashland 

Oct. 6—Central WTA, Wausau 

Oct. 12-13—Northwestern WTA, Eau 
Claire 

Oct. 12-13—Western WEA, La Crosse 

Nov. 2-4—WEA Convention, Milwau- 
kee 





On the Cover 

SHLAND DOCKS is a paint- 
ing by James A. Schwal- 
bach at one of the coal docks in 
Ashland in the very early spring 
of the year. The contrast of the 
block-like shapes of the buildings 
with the rather bold pattern of 
the dock area itself was what 
caused the artist to paint the pic- 
ture. An attempt also was made 
to give a feeling of coolness in 

the scene at the time. 

Mr. Schwalbach is Extension 
Specialist in Art and Design for 
the University of Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture. In connec- 
tion with that work he travels 
the state teaching hand craft to 
rural groups and assisting 
people in Wisconsin to find pleas- 
ure from drawing and painting. 
He probably is best known for 
the “Let’s Draw” series of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 
That series, which this past year 
reached some 72,000 youngsters 
in Wisconsin, stresses creative 
fun in art. It has received two 
national awards in the Ohio com- 
petition for education radio pro- 
grams. In connection with this 
program he does considerable 
work with teachers and school art 
work. 


Mr. Schwalbach is also Super- 
intendent of the Art Exhibit at 
the Wisconsin State Fair and a 
member of the State Art Curric- 
ulum Committee. 
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EACH OF THESE NEW REELS holds 150 feet of 
“SCOTCH” Sound Recording Tape, plays up to 15 
minutes. Speech, language, music students make short 
recordings on their own “Progress Reels’ at various 
times during the semester. Playbacks show the stu- 
dents’ progress, encourage faster improvement. 





Please send me a free copy of: 


“HOW TAPE RECORDING 
SIMPLIFIES TEACHING”’ 


MINNESOTA MINING.& MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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Now each pupil can have his 
personal reel of recording tape! 


New small-size “Progress Reels” chart 
improvement, are retained by students 








AS NEW RECORDINGS are added to the reel, students 
mark the date and subject. The reel becomes a per- 
manent record the student may keep and play for a 
lifetime. Tape recordings retain their high fidelity 
indefinitely, can be replayed countless times without 
loss of tone. Editing and splicing are simple to do. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET telling how tape 
recording is used in_ schools, offices, 
churches, homes. Explains how tape and 
disc recording methods work, offers help- 
ful hints on editing and splicing of tape. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 3 


LIKE LARGER REELS, new small-size reels 
can be erased and re-used, withstand 
rough handling, reproduce all sounds per- 
fectly. Your local dealer has them, or 
write Dept. T, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand 
of sound recording tape on the market. 
For quality, insist on the “SCOTCH” 
brand in the distinctive plaid-decorated 
box. Standard equipment on most makes 
of tape recording machines. 


In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Mogul locomotive with pony truck. 
Illustration from the Dictionary 
of Americanisms. 


ID you know that over a 361- 

year period Americans have 
contributed to the English lan- 
guage more that 50,000 words? 
Not just slang words, not just 
campus vernacular, not just jive 
talk, but good, solid dictionary- 
status words—two thousand 
pages of them have come into the 
language by way of America 
since the year 1588. 


Appendicitis is. an American 
word; so are hydrant, campus, 
gorilla, and electrocute. Faculty 
when it means a group of teach- 
ers, and radiator, when it refers 
to a heating device, also are 
Americanisms. Both words are 
used: in other English-speaking 
countries, but the two specialized 
meanings became associated with 
them only in America. - 

For the past four years a group 
of University of Chicago lexicog- 
raphers headed by Dr. Mitford 
Mathews, has been collecting 


= 
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these Americanisms for inclusion 
in a dictionary scheduled for pub- 
lication the early part of 1951. 


Made in America 

When it is finished, it will con- 
tain two kinds of Americanisms. 
There will be one group of Amer- 
ican-made words— words made 
in America, by Americans, to 
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Americans 
Are a Wordy Lot 


A story of the coming 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 
as told by 


MITFORD M. MATHEWS 
of the University of Chicago to 


EMMA SCOTT, 


staff writer, Journal of Arkansas Education 


express American ideas. (Sounds 
like a Fourth of July speech, 
doesn’t it?) Automobile is such a 
word; so is yo-yo; and so is 
phony. 

There will be another group 
containing American-appropri- 
ated words—words already in 
the English language which we 
have taken to express an Ameri- 
can concept, or gadget, or idea. 
Currency, meaning money, is an 
example of a word which was al- 
ready in the English language 
when we wrested it from its orig- 
inal abstract meaning (state of 
being current) to use it as a name 
for our folding money. 

Work on the dictionary has 
centered in the University of Chi- 
cago, but people all over the 
United States have helped. The 
tracking down of a word often 
turns out to be a long and devi- 
ous process, but before any word 


Since colonial days America has given over 50,000 
words to the English language. Sometimes old words 
have taken on new meaning, and frequently_new ones 
are coined to fit the need of a changing society. 


is included in the Dictionary of 
Americanisms it is traced to its 
original printed use in the lan- 
guage. And its entry in the Dic- 
tionary includes the excerpt con- 
taining its first written appear- 
ance in the language, the name 
of the person by whom it was in- 
troduced, and the circumstances 
under which it was first used. 


On the Trail of Words 


A great many different people 
—scholars, country editors, busi- 
nessmen, housewives, and even a 
prisoner—have helped Mr. Math- 
ews and his colleagues in track- 
ing down this accumulation of 
American-evolved expressions. 


Librarians, according to Mr. 
Mathews, have been the most 
helpful group. It seems easy for 
them to understand just what in- 
formation is wanted and to send 
it in. College professors have not 
been too helpful. Their contribu- 
tions too frequently turn out to 
be long, well-developed essays. 


The Dictionary will contain no 
words which have not appeared 
in print. No matter how often 
you have heard a word, nor how 
sure you are that it is an Amer- 
icanism, you are wasting your 
time to turn it in to the diction- 
ary makers unless you can point 
to it in print. Any kind of printed 
material, from reports on scien- 
tific research to mail order cata- 
logs, will do as a source for trac- 
ing the etymology of American- 
isms. But an expression that you 
have often ,heard your grand- 
mother use, unless it appeared in 
the daily news or her published 
memoirs or some sort of written 
material, won’t find its place 
among those fifty-thousand en- 
tries in the Dictionary. 


If you have been accustomed 
to regarding dictionaries as 
dusty-dry volumes full of “just 
words,” you are in for a surprise 
when you look at the Dictionary 
of Americanisms. By illustrations 
and by text, it gives the exciting 
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history of the colorful, meaning- 
ful words with which American 
people have enriched the English 
language. It is not just a compi- 
lation of words, it is rather an 
American document. It is history, 
economics, sociology, art, and cul- 
ture. 


Words and People 


“We study words to find out 
about people,” said Mr. Mathews 
in referring to the work of dic- 
tionary-making which has _ en- 
gaged his attention during 26 of 





A garrison house, especially con- 

structed for defense against Indians. 

Illustration from the Dictionary of 
Americanisms. 


his 58 years. Words are made by 
people, of ingredients which they 
find at hand, in order to express 
the ideas that need expressing or 
to name the things which must be 
named. An American toy manu- 
facturer needed a name for the 
small wooden disc-like toy which 
everybody now knows as a yo-yo. 
He listened to children at play. 
He dropped a letter from the fre- 
quent “you-you” exclamation of 
excited children, and he had the 
name for his toy. 


A Source Book for Area 


A dictionary of words and ex- 
pressions arising in a particular 
geographical area thus becomes 
a source book on that area. This 
Dictionary of Americanisms will 
be a particularly rich source, for 
it will reflect the 361-year old cul- 
ture of the largest area in which 
one language has ever prevailed. 
It will be a sort of time capsule 
of civilization, a pyramid of cul- 
ture, by means of which the pres- 
ent and the immediate past are 
preserved for the future. 
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Oliver E. Gray Honored 
For Distinguished Service 


LIVER E. GRAY, schoo! 

board member at Platteville 
since 1911, was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Certificate for 
outstanding board service at the 
Administrators — School Boards 
banquet in Milwaukee on April 
13. The award conferred by the 
National School Service Institute 
and Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation met the unanimous ap- 
proval of the audience to whom 
Mr. Gray has been a familiar fig- 
ure for years. 


After an explanation of the 
purposes and significance of the 
award and the selection of the 
winner by the Executive Com- 
mittee, State Supt. George Wat- 
son recounted Mr. Gray’s out- 
standing record and, with flash 
bulbs popping, presented the cer- 
tificate to the surprised educator 
from Platteville. 


Leadership in Education 


Mr. Gray is a graduate of 
Platteville Normal School and the 
University of Wisconsin. He 
taught rural schools and was 
principal at Linden, Mineral 
Point, and Platteville. For five 
years he was a member of the 
Board of Normal School Regents. 
In 1911 he became a member of 
the school board and its secre- 
tary. Since 1931 he has been pres- 
ident and is that today. 


Mr. Gray was prominent in the 
affairs of the State School Boards 
Association for many years, hav- 
ing served on its executive board 
from 1938-46. He helped build 
the assdciation during the years. 
His strong leadership for good 
education for his home city for 
40 years is motivated by a deter- 
mination to secure the best for 
the city’s boys and girls. The 
present high school building is a 
monument to his zeal for better 
facilities. Mr. Gray’s experience 
in banking and finance made his 
presence on the board valuable in 
budgetary and fiscal problems. 
His attitude as board member has 
been to charge the superintend- 


ent with administrative respon- 
sibility, that the board is a pol- 
icy-forming body only, thus set- 
ting a fine example for former 
teachers who become school board 
members. 


Reward for Service 


Mr. Gray is an exemplary citi- 
zen whose personality and inter- 
ests have many facets for the 
good of the community. With all 
his influence and standing he is 
always his modest, friendly, and 
gracious self. The Journal con- 
gratulates Oliver Gray upon the 
distinctive honor the teachers of 
Wisconsin have bestowed. upon 
him. 

In the selection of Mr. Gray 
the WEA officers were well aware 
of the splendid records of many 
other Wisconsin board members. 
They regret that there could be 
but one award. It is the hope, 
however, that this particular 
project will be considered as an 
expression of appreciation of 
high caliber board membership 
everywhere. All those nominated 
for the award by local associa- 
tions may feel that to be so re- 
garded by their teachers is an 
honor and reward for exceptional 
service. 


A Welcome to Parents 
Improves Understanding 


It is axiomatic that the success 
of the school is in direct propor- 
tion to the quality of its home- 
school relations. These relations 
will be improved to the degree 
that the school does an effective 
job in keeping the parents ade- 
quately informed of its work. 
Such an undertaking requires 
that parents and teachers be well 
acquainted and makes it impera- 
tive that the former feel welcome 
to visit the school—and that they 
be treated considerately when 
they do.—HAROLD C. HAND, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Illinois. 
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Ferien oath and pledge 
to my flag is one of the 
_proudest things I can do. It is 
not a burden, it is not taking a 
privilege away from me. It is not 
controlling my thought— it is an 
opporunity for me to again ex- 
press audibly my deep seated 
feeling for my Country and my 
flag. It was not always so. 

This is not the only time nor 
place that I now feel this surge of 
loyalty or gratitude. When I roll 
along our unguarded highways, 
when I sit on a rock at the old 
fishing hole, wade the stream, use 
my outboard motor, tramp 
through the woods, hunt mush- 
rooms, or just sit and listen to the 
music of the wild, I breathe 
another thought of loyalty to my 
Wisconsin, my USA, and my flag, 
the symbol of it all. 

I am thrilled to go to our great 
athletic events. Each team gives 
its all. Each player tries to flatten 
out his foe. But when: the last 
whistle blows, they shake hands 
and walk away together. That’s 
America! 


Our political campaigns get in- 
tensely hot. Both sides say all the 
good and bad things they ever 
thought, heard or dreamed. Yet 
when the election is over, we 
hang up the picture of owr Presi- 
dent. 


Not Thought Controlling 


I go to school as a class room 
teacher. My flag is there. We do 
not repeat the pledge every day or 
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The Evolution of My Flag 


even at regular forced intervals. 
It hangs over us, as that glorious 
mute symbol of all we are, and 
hope to be, as a school, as a state, 
as a nation. It is not controlling 
my thought to be asked to join in 
audibly expressing my loyalty. It 
is rather expressing my apprecia- 
tion for all the wonderful things 
in this USA. 


But in the first paragraph I 
said, “It was not always so’. I 
was born without a flag. My par- 
ents had one. Finally I saw their 
flag, bright, waving in the breeze. 
I smiled, squealed and tried to get 
it. It was beautiful!! 

When I went to school it be- 
came the flag of the United States. 

Later in a high school parade, 
to the tune of stirring music, it 
became our flag of the United 
States. 

At college, under certain paci- 
fist influences, it became their flag 
of the United States. 

But in 1918 when someone 
tried to take away their flag it 
became our flag again to me. I 
volunteered for service. We pa- 
raded, we marched, we drilled, 


under the guiding symbol of our 


flag. 

In the darkness of the night we 
boarded an English ship in New 
York harbor, with the English 
flag up front, and waited—while 
the U-boats prowled off shore. 


To salute the flag and to take the oath of 
allegiance is not to control the thought of 
the teacher. It is only a visable and audible 
expression of our faith in our democracy. 


At dawn we were tugged out 
and on our own. 

As we passed the Statue of Lib- 
erty, it happened—as suddenly as 
one falls in love. We were leaving 
my flag and my country, prob- 
ably forever. 

I had attended school 16 years. 
I had taught school seven years 
under the, their and our flag. 
But suddenly it had become my 
flag. It was easy then to offer my 


L. D. HERSHBERGER 


Merrill Junior High School 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








life for its protection. But my life 
was spared. 


Now I am back in school again 
for many years. I have a firm 
conviction that no nation can de- 
feat us from without. But I have 
just as deep a conviction, that the 
only way it ever could be done, 
would be from within our midst. 


Enemy Takes Advantage 


Our enemies have found our 
constitutional weakness. They are 
sneaking through the weak side 
of our line, toward their goal of 
“overthrow”. They have made a 
first down in some of our unions. 
They may have a first down in 
some of our colleges and universi- 
ties. They probably have sneaked 
a few -players into our teaching 
staff. But the game is young. 
America has just started to carry 
the ball on offense. 


The enemy has taken time out 
to fight over the rules. They are 
demanding our guaranteed con- 
stitutional freedoms, meant for 
our defense, to be used for their 
offense, to beat us. We need fair 
action from our officials and from 
our National Rules Committee. 


‘thanks to the Associations 


We have the ball. America is 
on the march. New coaches may 
have to be hired. New players 
may have to be found, because 
our national line must hold from 
within. 


I prefer to be on the American 
side of the field, cheer with the 
leaders, support our team and 
help to keep our colors high as a 
true symbol of our American 
freedom. Again I say, it is not 
controlling my thought—to pledge 
allegiance to America. 

Thanks to the NEA and WEA 
resolutions for helping to keep 
only Americans on our team, and 
asking the opposing cheer leaders 
to stay on their side of the field. 
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Should Teachers Be Included 
Under Federal Old Age Insurance? 


“Yes,’’ says 


EDWIN E. WITTE 
Chairman, 
Department of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 








NACTMENT into law of the 

provisions of Bill HR6000 
relating to inclusion of teachers 
under the Social Security Act 
would not automatically make 
teachers eligible to social secur- 
ity benefits. This would occur 
only if the state legislature passed 
the necessary enabling legisla- 
tion and after an affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of all the members 
of existing retirement systems. 
But HR6000 would make it pos- 
sible for the teachers, in this 
manner, to decide for themselves 
whether they wish to be covered 
by the Social Security Act. 

Bill HR6000 does not affect the 
now-existing teachers’ retirement 
funds. Benefits payable under the 
Social Security Act are not re- 
duced by pensions received from 
any other source, and the reverse 
can occur only if the state legis- 
lature amends the teachers’ re- 
tirement law to that effect. The 
two funds are entirely distinct 
and no monies in the teachers’ 
retirement fund can ever be taken 
for social security purposes. 


Legislature Can Change Law 


The legislature, of course, can 
repeal or weaken the teachers’ 
retirement law as to future en- 
trants. It is conceivable that if 
this were done some members 
might give as an excuse the en- 
actment of HR6000. But this 
would be a lame excuse as 
HR6000 can and should be ac- 
cepted without any change what- 
soever in the teachers’ retirement 
act. Should the legislature accom- 
pany acceptance of the Social Se- 
curity Act with harmful changes 
in the teachers’ retirement act, 
HR6000 provides a surefire safe- 
guard in the provision that two- 
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thirds of all the teachers must 
vote for the program. 

Retirement benefits under the 
Social Security Act are miser- 
able. Were it proposed that these 
benefits should be substituted for 
those under the Wisconsin teach- 
ers’ retirement system, teachers 
would be harmed, not benefited. 
But that is not what is proposed. 
The benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act are intended to be ad- 
ditional to teachers’ retirement 
benefits. 


Benefits of Social Security 


While of themselves very in- 
adequate, the social security ben- 
efits are far greater than could 
be purchased from the taxes lev- 
ied on employees and employers. 
Practically everybody who _ be- 
comes eligible for any social se- 
curity benefits will profit by be- 
ing brought under the law. The 
truth is that the social security 
system is running a large actu- 
arial deficit which later will prob- 
ably have to be made up from 
general tax sources. If teachers 
remain outside of the system, 
they will have to pay their share 
of these taxes without getting 
any of the benefits. To the extent 
that employers add the taxes they 
pay to the price of their products, 
this is already occurring. 

Not all teachers will benefit 
from inclusion under the Social 
Security Act. Teachers within a 
few years of retirement will not 
qualify for retirement benefits 
unless they already have credits 
in the social security system. 





Editor’s Note: In view of the contro- 
versy centering around inclusion of 
teachers under federal old-age insur- 
ance, the Journal presents the pros and 
cons at the request of the WEA Re- 
tirement Committee. The arguments 
for teacher coverage are by Prof. Witte 
who was prominent in the preparation 
of the original law and who met with 
the WEA committee. The case against 
teacher coverage consists of a sum- 
mary of reasons for which the NEA 
Council on Teacher Retirement opposes 
inclusion in HR6000. 


Many teachers have such credits 
by reason of summer or earlier 
employment in presently covered 
occupations. These are now value- 
less but would enable them to 
gain a fully insured status under 
the Social Security Act within a 
short time were that law ex- 
tended to teachers. HR6000 gives 
all veterans credit in the social 
security system for all time spent 
with the colors. Teachers who are 
veterans, thus, would generally 
have a fully insured status prac- 
tically from the beginning. 
Teachers who are not veterans 
and who have no credits in cov- 
ered employment could not attain 
fully insured status in less than 
five years. A fully insured status 
is one of the conditions for a 
“primary” (retirement) benefit. 
But survivors’ benefits are paid 
to the surviving widow and chil- 
dren of “currently” as well as 
“fully” insured persons. A cur- 
rently insured status can be 
gained by coverage in six of the 
last twelve quarters of life. Sub- 
stantially all teachers brought 
under the Social Security Act 
thus would gain protection for 
their survivors after inclusion 
within the system for only 18 
months. For the full benefits, five 
years of employment are the min- 
imum—a condition which most 
teachers would have no difficulty 
in fulfilling should HR6000 be- 
come law. 


Teachers Choice 


Whether it is advantageous for 
teachers to come under the So- 
cial Security, however, is not the 
immediate question. This is 
whether states and the teachers 
should be allowed to decide the 
question of coverage for them- 
selves, by affirmative action ‘of 
their legislatures and a favorable 
vote of at least two-thirds of all 
members of existing retirement 
systems. 

As this is being written, the 
Senate Finance Committee has 
just released a statement that it 
has decided to deny such choice 
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to the states and the teachers. It 
has agreed upon amendment to 
HR6000 which will exclude all 
state and local government em- 
ployees, including teachers, who 
are covered by existing public re- 
tirement systems. But teachers in 
private institutions are to be in- 
cluded, even if they have retire- 
ment protection under an exist- 
ing system, such as the Teachers’ 
Annuity and Retirement Fund. 

Fortunately, this action of the 
Senate Finance Committee does 
not dispose of the issue. After the 
Senate gets through with 
HR6000, the bill will go to Con- 
ference. In the past, the views of 
the House on social security legis- 
lation have generally prevailed in 
conference. So if teachers who 
believe that they should have a 
chance to get the added protec- 
tion afforded by the Social Secur- 
ity Act will let their Senators 
and Members of Congress know 
how they feel about the matter, 
the present discrimination in so- 
cial security legislation against 
teachers may still be ended as 
early as this year. 


““No,’’ says 
THE NEA 


HE NEA National Council 

on Teacher Retirement and 
NEA Research Division oppose 
inclusion of teachers under So- 
cial Security. Following are spe- 
cific objections they voice in their 
efforts to have public employees 
and teachers excluded from 
HR6000. 

Benefits under typical teacher 
retirement plans are better 
adapted to the needs of teachers 
than benefits in Social Security. 
(OASI). 

Primary benefits under OASI 
are not available until age 65. 
Present retirement systems per- 
mit retirement at lower ages and 
benefits are more liberal. 


Closer to Legislators 


Retirement systems are ad- 
justed more readily to changing 
needs through local or state ac- 
tion. Teachers are closer to their 
state legislators than to their 
congressmen. 

Teachers’ salaries are not high 
and many cannot assume the cost 
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of additional retirement insur- 


ance. 


There are serious doubts that 
many states can afford to have 
both social security and present 
plans without redueing salaries. 


The percentages of salary de- 
ductions for social security are 
due to rise. 


Coordination of existing sys- 
tems with social security offers 
many administrative as well as 
political difficulties. 


Social security was designed 
only as a floor of protection for 
under aged workers at retire- 
ment, not to provide adequate re- 
tirement income, especially for 
professional groups. 


Old age social insurance does 
not provide optional income plans 
at retirement. 


State and local systems cre 
fairer to women teachers, espe- 
cially to married women whose 
husbands are covered by social 
security. 


Merits of Local Systems 


State and local systems are 
fairer to men teachers because 
they recognize the shorter life ex- 
pectancy of males and accord- 
ingly provide larger annuity pay- 
ments. OASI recognizes only age 
65, average salary, and years of 
coverage. 


Younger teachers receive 
fairer consideration from present 
systems. About 50% of women 
teachers quit with less than 10 
years of experience. In these 
cases social security gives no re- 
funds as do present systems. 

Under present plans there is a 
direct relationship between pay- 
ments and benefits; under social 
security the increase in benefits 
for longer service is nominal. 


With all other conditions iden- 
tical, the allowance is the same 
under OASI at age 60 as at age 
70. 


On the basis of experience with 
legislation teachers feel that 
opening the door of social secur- 
ity to state and local political ac- 
tion will result in the curtail- 
ment, if not the destruction, of 
existing state and local retire- 
ment systems. Tax groups are 


WEA Publishes 
Money for Schools 


66 UR local association is 
more and more convinced 
that the financing of education is 
the number one problem of teach- 
ers; consequently, may we have 
as many pamphlets as are avail- 
able on financing of education 
and public school taxes?” Hardly 
a day passes in which a request 
for information on some phase of 
school finance such as the above 
does not come to the WEA office. 
Therefore, the Association has 
briefly set forth in a booklet the 
factors that go to make up the 
subject of school finance. 
Your Executive Committee and 
Council on Education have enthu- 
siastically encouraged the publi- 
cation of the booklet with the 
idea that local associations would 
devote several meetings to study 
and discussion of the material 
presented. An understanding of 
fiscal problems by the profession 
is a necessity in these days of in- 
creasing competition for tax 
money. Patrons of our schools 
and other citizens of the commu- 
nity expect us to have a working 
knowledge of school finance. 
Among the topics discussed in 
Money for Schools are these: 
What Is the Importance of the School 
Budget? 

General Property Taxation 

Dependent and Independent School 
Districts 

State Support of Schools 

What Tax Resources Are Available 
to Schools from the State General 
Fund? 

How Has Federal Aid Developed? 


Distribution of Money for 
Schools has been made through 
requests from local associations 
in cooperation with county super- 
intendents, city superintendents, 
and supervising principals. If by 
chance, you didn’t receive a copy 
and wish one, a card to the WEA 
office will bring it to you. 





always alert to making reduc- 
tions in local and state expend- 
itures. If offered the present, 
cheaper social security program, 
politicians will be tempted to 
shift the load of public employee 
retirement from the state or local 
government to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

















Salary Outlook for 1950-51 


NFORMATION received on 

city, village, and rural school 
teachers indicates that salaries 
generally will be higher for the 
coming school year than they 
were last year. Conditions under 
which paid and amounts of in- 
crease for the various types of 
schools are reviewed in the next 
few paragraphs. 

Increases in city school sys- 
tems are practically universal. 
Most cities pay according to a 
single salary schedule which gives 
a scheduled salary increase to all 
teachers except those who are at 
the top salary bracket of the 
schedule. In addition to main- 
taining their salary plan at least 
six cities have revised their basic 
salary schedule upward. 

As to the amount of increase, 
20 out of: 84 city schools from 
which information has been re- 
ceived have indicated that the 
average salary increase for the 
coming school year is $100. On 
the question of the largest in- 
crease 22 cities said the amount 
was $300 or more. Smallest in- 
creases given were about evenly 
split with 25 cities offering $100 
and 23 cities offering $50. 


Long Term Process 


Progress in getting adequate 
salaries is usually the result of a 
long term process. Witness this 
comment: “After three years of 
trying, we have gotten a salary 
schedule adopted—hence the 
rather high average increase, 
$203.” 

Another city reported that in 
addition to the usual salary 
schedule increment ‘$150 will be 
given to take care of the de- 
creases which occur in the emer- 
gency cost of living adjustment 
from year to year.” As experi- 
ence is gained with the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
its application to teachers’ sal- 
aries one important weakness is 
appearing. The use of the index 
does not enable teachers to share 
in the wealth they have helped 
create. For example, a falling in- 
dex might reflect increased pro- 
duction. Yet, if the teacher’s pay 


falls with the index, the teacher’s 
standard of living is not im- 
proved. 


While most village school sys- 
tems increased salaries at least 
to some teachers, a few of them 
said salaries would be the same 
as last year. The sentiment ex- 
pressed by one village that “sal- 
aries were increased on an ad- 
justment basis” prevailed a num- 
ber of times. 


From one-third of our village 
schools, 25 indicated that the av- 
erage increase was $100. On the 
question of the largest increase 
19 villages said the top increase 
was $100, 24 said the top was 
$200, and 25 said the top was 
$300 or more. The bottom end of 
the scale showed smallest in- 
creases registered by 34 schools 
at $100 and 25 at $50. 


Problems of School Boards 


The fact that village and rural 
schools are closely tied to an agri- 
cultural economy is also reflected 
in salaries. One village has com- 
mented that “our salaries are in 
line with other systems our size. 
Three quarters of our tax money 
comes from the rural area and 





farmers are in no mood for an 
increased tax levy.” 

Other problems confronted by 
school boards also enter the sal- 
ary picture. Even so, the situa- 
tion is not without hope. This 
fact is borne out by before and 
after contract time comment re- 
ceived from one village. Before 
—“Our school is not reorganized 
and is bonded to the full limit of 
our bonded indebtedness. We are 
frankly strapped. Enrollment has 
us jammed. We can’t build and 
need quite a few extra dollars to 
accommodate present set-up.” 
After—“Just a hurried note to 
advise that the Board of Educa- 
tion has added $100 to all con- 
tracts issued for next year.” 


Salary action for rural teach- 
ers is described by these com- 
ments: “It appears now that the 
salaries will remain about the 
same as last year. In some cases 
there will be a slight increase 
and in others a slight decrease. 
The county average will possibly 
be a few dollars higher.” From 
another county, “Salaries are at 
a standstill. An occasional in- 
crease of $5 or $10 per month is 
evident in rural schools.” 

The over-all picture then is 
one of a definite upward trend in 
salaries. 





‘Whe W. &. 4. sags: 


“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


Mrs. Jones had always been a pretty good neighbor to the boys 
and girls of the Horace Mann School. Everything was fine until the 
day someone broke her window and ran away. Mrs. Jones lived next 
door to the school playground and you see it was not difficult for a 
ball to find its way to her windows. She was disturbed at this incident 
and reported it to the school. The teacher assigned to the complaint 
investigated and learned it was caused by a group of boys from a 
nearby junior high school. Knowing the boys, he mentioned it cas- 
ually to one of them and waited. He had confidence in the boys since 
they attended his school the year before. Mrs. Jones called the next 
day. She praised the school for its fine program of teaching citizen- 
ship. The boys had paid for the window by pitching in for the cost. 
In addition, and more important, they apologized and explained why 
they ran away the day before. Here was a true incident of how an 
alert teacher handled a situation and helped to turn it into a satis- 
fying conclusion. He strengthened the bond of friendship between 
a citizen and the school by this incident. 


“Good human relations do make good public relations.” 
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MILWAUKEE’S NEW ARENA 


Where Your November Convention Will Be Held 
IMMENSE! IMPRESSIVE! COMFORTABLE! 


General Sessions in One Big Crowd! 


No waiting in line. Milwaukee has provided this expansive 
No listening in side halls. arena at a cost of over $5,000,000. WEA 
No having to be there before eight o’clock conventioners will thrill in its comforts, 
to get a seat. roominess, ramps, aisles, larger exhibit 
Hear all, see all. space, concessions, and panorama. 


FORWARD MILWAUKEE, AND THE WEA 
Will You Be There? 
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Will There Be 
‘Teachers? 


..-achallenge to those 
now teaching... 


RECENT statement of the 

Educational Policies Com- 
mission predicted that the ‘‘on- 
coming flood of school children” 
will boost the enrollment in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
to 6,000,000 above present figures 
by 1955. It has been estimated 
that this increase plus the pres- 
ent backlog of need for elemen- 
tary teachers will require not less 
than 165,000 new elementary 
teachers each year for the next 
several years. Yet, currently only 
about 13,500 new elementary 
teachers are being trained each 
year. 

Where are the needed teachers 
to come from? Who should be 
taking the lead in recruiting fu- 
ture teachers? These questions 
are being pondered by school 
boards, superintendents, and 
teacher training institutions 
across the country. 

During the past two years the 
teacher training institutions in 
Wisconsin have annually gradu- 
ated approximately 400 degree 
elementary teachers. There is 
current need in Wisconsin for 
five or six times this number of 
fully qualified teachers. 

I have been amazed at the 
seeming apathy of teachers and 
teacher training organizations in 
actively trying to do something 
about interesting more of the bet- 
ter high school graduates in 
teaching. Teaching as a career 
offers excellent opportunities for 
the young man and woman today. 
Salaries are improving. There is 
a growing general lay interest in 
better schools—buildings, mate- 
rials, and general working condi- 
tions. 


Raising Prestige 


If we as teachers hope to fur- 
ther improve salaries, to have 
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Every teacher who enjoys teaching .. . 
the role of recruiter. 


more and better materials, 
smaller classes, and to raise the 
prestige of teaching as a career, 
we have a most important re- 
sponsibility to ourselves help re- 
cruit more better teachers. We 
cannot afford to wait and “let 
George do it”. 

The public which pays the ed- 
ucational bill must be convinced 
that they are getting the best for 
their money. The best cannot be 
provided unless larger numbers 
of outstanding people are encour- 
aged to make teaching a career. 
If the taxpayer is convinced the 
schools are getting outstanding 
teachers it will be less difficult to 
obtain greater financial support. 

Some excellent recruiting work 
is being done in high schools. 
High school clubs for future 
teachers, courses in teaching as a 


IN 


career, and vigorous guidance 
programs can be found, but alto- 
gether too few such activities are 
being carried on. 

Every teacher, particularly in 
high school (although I would 
not minimize the influence of ele- 
mentary teachers) who enjoys 
teaching and believes that a bet- 
ter job could be done should per- 
sonally assume the role of re- 
cruiter. The informal, personal 














should assume 


L. H. MATHEWS 


Director of Field Services 
Milwaukee STC 








contact with individual students 
has great effect in influencing vo- 
cational choices. According to in- 
formation gathered from high 
school students, many high school 
teachers are doing a great dis- 
service to the field of teaching by 
“talking down” teaching as a vo-. 
cational choice. 


Programs of Action 


Local teacher associations 
might well organize active pro- 
grams to interest students in 
teaching. The state association 
and the many other educational 
organizations might promote 


This country needs more trained teachers in order to 
give the children of this generation an equal educa- 
tional opportunity. Individual teachers and organi- 
zations can be boosters in a recruitment program. 


projects to inform and interest 
students and parents. Such proj- 
ects could include printed mate- 
rials pointing out the opportu- 
nities, the satisfactions, the fields 
of service, the security of teach- 
ing. Much greater use could be 
made of the NEA materials on 
Future Teachers of America 
Clubs. 

Since one of the reasons many 
students do not go to college is 
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lack of financial means, projects 
directed toward the setting up 
of scholarships for worthy can- 
didates are greatly needed. 

_ Perhaps the above suggestions 
would not solve the need for 
teachers. It would seem, however, 
that more vigorous efforts, indi- 
vidual and collective, by those of 
us who are now teachers is very 
much in order. 


WEA Executive Committee 


Summary of Meeting 
Milwaukee, April 14, 1950 


Changed the name of the con- 
vention Commercial Section to 
Business Education. 

Heard the Treasurer’s report. 

Referred a request to investi- 
gate the possibility of advancing 
the annual convention dates one 
week to the Committee to Study 
Reorganization with the further 
suggestion to try to get reactions 
of local presidents on the pro- 
posal. 

Rescinded former action on 
DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund and voted that local asso- 
ciations be circularized relative 
thereto with explicit explanation 
of restricted participation in ben- 
efits. 

Disapproved a request of the 
South Eastern Industrial Arts 
Association for an appropriation. 
Accepted a report to amend the 
WEA constitution so as to pro- 
vide membership dues for stu- 
dents and retired teachers. Also 
sets up life membership. Will 
submit amendments to Represen- 
tative Assembly. 

» Set the subscription rate of the 
Journal to libraries and institu- 
tions at two dollars a year. 

Voted to send three WEA rep- 
resentatives, including the Pres- 
ident, to the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and 
Standards at Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 








Man’s fate today rests in his own 
hands. He is more than ever master of 
his own fate. 


Pierre Van Paassen at WEA 
Convention 
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A Friend to Education 


OR 14 years public education 

has had a true friend in the 
Joint Committee on Education in 
Wisconsin. A development of the 
depression years, the Joint Com- 
mittee continues to serve because 
it has recognized in its work the 
ever new and continuing prob- 
lems in education. 


The purpose of the Joint Com- 
mittee is to create an intelligent 
public opinion by means of dis- 
cussion and study. The Commit- 
tee is not a lobbying organiza- 
tion. It does not indoctrinate nor 
attempt to force opinions on its 
members. The Committee works 
at knowing the facts which mem- 
ber organizations can use as they 
see fit. 


Without extensive publicity or 
fanfare the Joint Committee has 
continued to work through its 
142nd meeting. A number of fac- 
tors are responsible for its suc- 
cess. The mechanics of organiza- 
tion are simple. A brief state- 
ment, Rules of Procedure, is the 
only formal document involved. 
A second factor is that a tradi- 
tion of working together has been 
established which has welded the 
Committee into an _ institution. 
Yet a third factor contributing to 
success is that the Joint Commit- 
tee’s activities are all based on 
the idea of giving service and of 
the participants getting as much 
out of the program as possible. 


Membership of Committee 


The Joint Committee was con- 
ceived as an organization of or- 
ganizations. Its Rules of Proce- 
dure designate that membership 
includes: 


a. Statewide non-political and non- 
sectarian organizations whose pur- 
poses include an interest in gen- 
eral public education in Wiscon- 
sin. 

b. State Departments and Commis- 
sions, one of whose functions is 
the development of public educa- 
tion. 

c. Charter members (those regularly 
attending meetings as representa- 
tives of their organizations from 
June 1934 to June 1935.) 


Present membership consists of 
20 different organizations. 


Among these are agricultural 
groups, women’s groups, State 
agencies, and educational groups. 


Free Discussion 


Member organizations send a 
representative to the monthly 
meetings which are usually held 
in Madison. Beside the represen- 
tatives, charter members and also 
the head of the organizations at- 
tend when possible. Facilities of 
Memorial Union at the Univer- 
sity are used for these meetings. 
Along with its regular business 
a special feature consisting of a 
speaker or a panel discussion is 
part of the program. Meetings 
are characterized by a free give- 
and-take of viewpoints with the 
representatives gaining perspec- 
tive in problems discussed. 


Organization of Committee 


The Joint Committee dissemi- 
nates information on education 
throughout Wisconsin through 
the efforts of three committees; 
the Workship Committee, the Ra- 
dio Committee, and the Study 
Materials Committee. The Work- 
shop Committee encourages and 
helps organize workshops on ed- 
ucational problems in local com- 
munities. In all workshops, use of 
community resources to the ful- 
lest possible extent is urged. The 
Radio Committee sponsors a se- 
ries of radio broadcasts over the 
state station network. Usually 
several experts are brought to- 
gether to discuss an educational 
problem on a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram. The Study Materials Com- 
mittee prepares and distributes 
printed material in concise form, 
the most recent of which was a 
group of questions and. answers 
on transportation. 


The Journal congratulates the 
Joint Committee on its successes 
and hopes to see many years of 
fruitful activity in the future. As 
the activities of the Committee 
for the coming year are an- 
nounced in the fall issues of the 
Journal, local associations will 
want to make note of them and 
participate in them when pos- 
sible. 
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PTA Adopts Constructive Policy 


RAISE for the 1949 session 

of the Wisconsin Legislature 
for its contributions to the im- 
provement of the Wisconsin 
schools was the content of a reso- 
lution adopted by the 
Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
at its annual session 

a at Milwaukee, April 
27-28. Laws making it possible 
for local districts to reorganize 
for better school, lessen the hard- 
ships of transportation difficulties 
of high school attendance, and in- 
creasing the participation of the 
state in the education of elemen- 
tary and high school children 
were cited particularly by the 
Congress. In the field of healtla, 
the Wisconsin Congress urges 
support of our representatives in 
Congress as well as local PTA’s 
to assure the development and 
maintenance of local public health 
departments. Since the health of 
our children is so closely related 
to the health standards of our 
community, it is thought that the 
services of an adequately staffed 
and financed, full-time health de- 
partment could render the basic 
health services commonly ac- 
cepted as the right of all citizens. 





Responsibilities of Citizens 


The Wisconsin Congress also 
urges “its local units in each 
community to continue to support 
and encourage those schools 
which give our children the 
knowledge, the attitudes, and the 
action responses which are so 
necessary in carrying out the re- 
sponsibility of the citizens in a 
democracy.” It is further advo- 
cated that children be taught the 
basic American concept of human 
rights and at the same time the 
duties and responsibilities that go 
with those rights. 

Better training in the areas of 
family life and parenthood are es- 
sential. The Congress believes 
that the home determines the 
basic standard by which the child 
is nurtured and trained and con- 
sequently the responsibility in- 
volved in parenthood is one of the 
most important which a human 
being assumes. 
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In the area of world affairs, 
the Congress advocates the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for hu- 
man welfare in the fields of health 
and of power for the constructive 
uses of mankind. In the present 
crisis created by the cold war and 
the application of controlled 
atomic fission, there is danger of 
mass hysteria with its detrimen- 
tal effect on the mental health 
of children. The UN as an organ- 
ized expression of mankind’s de- 
sire for peace has the support of 
the PTA. It urges the schools to 


teach its principles and high pur- 


‘poses. 


All local PTA’s are urged to 
cooperate with stores and news 
stands in their effort to keep their 
magazine racks free of undesir- 
able books and magazines and 
support to those stores and news 
stands which must resort to le- 
gal action to free themselves from 
being forced by distributors to 
accept for sale undesirable books. 
This includes the low grade pulp 
magazines and comic books which 
are potentially harmful to the 
morale and mental fibre of the 
children. 





Doctors and School Cooperate 


ONROE, a city known for 

Brown Swiss and cheese, 
felt something should be done in 
health examinations of school 
children. The school principal 
and school nurse laid the plan 
before the Green County Medical 
Society which approved it with 
full cooperation. It was decided 
to give health examinations to 
the 11th graders on a voluntary 
basis. 


Publicity in the local paper and 
letters to parents paved the way. 
The movie, “For Health and Hap- 
piness”, was shown to the group 
as introductory. This was fol- 
lowed by a talk by Mrs. Ruth 
Frantz, health educator with the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. Mrs. Frantz and the 
principal took groups of not more 
than five students, sat down with 
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“Sorry fellows ... I’m late for 
school and this is a short cut!” 


them, and filled out the Wiscon- 
sin Cooperative School Health 
Record examination blank. This 
prompted many students to ask 
for personal interviews regard- 
ing their own health problems. 

The 18 doctors in Monroe met 
with the school leaders and de- 
cided that 12 of them would 
conduct the examinations of the 
11th graders on a certain eve- 
ning. They were held at the Mon- 
roe Clinic beginning at 6:45 and 
ending at 10:15 P. M. The doc- 
tors had their nurses, laboratory 
staff, and some of the office help- 
ers on duty that evening. There 
were also volunteer mothers pres- 
ent to assist in the conduct of the 
project. The examinations and 
tests were comprehensive. While 
there was considerable hesitancy 
and timidity on the part of some 
toward the examination, this 
quickly wore off because the 
whole crowd was involved. There 
was no charge for the examina- 
tion but each paid a fee of $3.00 
which was put into the Clinic 
fund, not as payment for medical 
services. 

Following the examinations, 
one of the medics checked exam- 
ination forms and consolidated 
recommendations. Letters were 
sent to parents in all cases where 
necessary and they were urged 
to see their family doctor. The 
eventual goal is to give each stu- 
dent an opportunity for a volun- 
tary examination at least four 
times during his school career. 
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Kindergarten Teacher 
Has Lot of “Double Trouble’’ 


Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 


NY casual visitor to the Al- 
exander High School kinder- 
garten probably would soon come 
scurrying out, mumble something 
about “seeing double” and run 
for the nearest optometrist. 

However, it would not be the 
visitor’s vision that was at fault. 
He would actually be seeing four 
sets of twins. 

Add to the problems of Mrs. 
Georgia Gies, the kindergarten 
teacher, the task of distinguish- 
ing one twin from the other in 
addition to keeping 30 or 40 other 
youngsters in hand. She has the 
twins sit at separate tables so 
that she can tell them apart but 
even that is not a complete solu- 
tion. 

Take the Sciacca twins, Robert 
and Richard, age 5. Mrs. Gies con- 
fesses she cannot tell which is 
which. When they leave the class- 
room at the end of the day they 
identify themselves so that Mrs. 
Gies can bid them goodby by 
their own names. 

Margaret Ann and Mary Jane 
Cox, age 6, are look-alikes, also. 

“One of them has slightly 
darker hair, but which is which I 
can’t remember,” Mrs. Gies ex- 
plained. 

The other two sets of twins, 
Reata and Renea Arnoldy, and 
Tommy and Timmy Pischke, are 
not identical, but still can make 
identification confusing. Renea is 
very much smaller than Reata, 
and Tommy is smaller than 
Timmy and has lighter color hair. 
To add to the confusion, another 
little girl in the kindergarten, 
Dorothy Hutchinson, looks 
enough like the Arnoldy twins to 
be a sister. 

“The Sciacca twins respond 
identically to everything they do 
in school,” Mrs. Gies declared, ex- 
plaining twin lore. Mrs. Gies is an 
expert on twins. She is one her- 
self. 





Your failures won’t harm you 
until you begin blaming them on 
the other fellow. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Summary Financial Statement 
April 1950 
Balance, April 1, 1950 $27,030.20 
Mesias. 2.6.5.5... 1,858.18 

$28,888.38 


Expenditures 8,766.09 


$20,122.29 
Reserve Fund—$21,000.00 
(bonds par value) 


P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer 








ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
ROME 


but there are also 
INTERESTING ROADS 
AND LANES 
by LAND—SEA—AIR 
leading to other delightful places. 
For Short or Long Vacation Trips— 
Conducted or Individually Arranged 


write or see 


Marie Grand Berg 
by Oe a 


1124 N. Astor Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
or call Broadway 2-0552 or 
Broadway 2-4988 





No Service Charge 
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A Vacation 





FREE FROM WORRIES 














accident or illness. They can enjoy 
their vacations to the utmost in the 
knowledge that their teachers’ group 
insurance will stand by them in case 


of the unexpected expense of an acci- 


dent or illness. 


Will your vacation be free from 


these worries? 


for information write to 


Wisconsin Education Association 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Madison Office: 520 Tenney Bldg. 


Thousands of Wisconsin teachers 
will have vacations free from the 


financial worry of an unexpected 


OR 
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CAPITOL COMMENT 








Sie NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC nT £ 





Availability of Teaching Resources 


FEW months ago, we were 

asked to evaluate some ma- 
terials for teaching purposes. 
These materials were largely 
statistical in nature and could 
conceivably have been a resource 
in the area of taxation in the 
social studies field. Teachers 
weren’t using these materials; 
why not? 

On the face of it, here were 
some good materials literally beg- 
ging to be used. But teachers just 
weren’t asking for them. Why? 

The obvious answer would 
seem to have been that these ma- 
terials hadn’t become known to 
teachers. Maybe they needed fur- 
ther advertising. Or was it merely 
a matter of competition with a 
plethora of other materials for 
teacher attention? 

The real answer lies, we be- 
lieve in the analysis of what 
availability is for teachers and 
teaching purposes. The materials, 
we think, needed organizing by 
teachers for teaching purposes. 
Teachers confronted with large 
classes just don’t have time to 
spend poring over potentially 
available teaching materials. 
They need to have these mate- 
rials organized on a professional 
basis through such aids as re- 
source units. Resource units talk 
a teacher’s language. Materials 
organized in terms of outcomes, 
activities, bibliographies, etc., 
take on significance to the pro- 
fessional teaching mind. Such 
materials, at least, have a fair 


chance of being noticed and used. 


Organization of Material 


With more and more modern 
teaching devices available for 
classroom purposes, the question 
of the availability of these de- 
vices for teacher use becomes 
urgent. Does the presence, for 
example, of audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials in a school 
make this equipment and these 
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materials available? No, says Ed- 
gar Dale, in a recent article, Ob- 
stacles in Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion. “A teacher,” says Mr. Dale, 
“who has 30 or 40 pupils in his 
classroom should not have the 
additional burden of selecting, 
getting, caring for, using, evalu- 
ating of different types of audio- 
visual materials.” Groups of 
teachers and administrators spe- 
cifically planning and organizing 
are necessary to make these re- 
sources really available to class- 


room teachers. Every school 
needs a check on how well exist- 
ing resources are organized for 
learning. 

The Department through the 
Wisconsin curriculum program is 
seeking to help teachers organize 
resources for teaching. 

Resource units and curriculum 
guides are available to make po- 
tential resources actual. Every 
school principal and his teachers 
can, by working with us, maxi- 
mize the actual learning and 
teaching resources available for 
their use. 





Inert Ideas vs. Satisfying Learning 


N OLD and wise friend used 
to tell about the difference 
between unloading subject mat- 
ter and teaching. The teachers 
students remember, said he, are 
those who give students some- 
thing of themselves. Others are 
like a truck backing up to a plat- 
form, taking on a load, and then 
disgorging the load at another 
platform. The load or subject 
matter undergoes no change be- 
cause of who the teacher is or 
who the pupil is. 

Alfred North Whitehead in 
his Aims of Education speaks of 
the same thing when he warns 
against the danger of inert ideas. 
Inert ideas are ideas which have 
been pulled out of books, ar- 
ranged in logical order, and 
handed to someone to learn. They 
have no necessary relevance to 
the learner’s purposes, interests, 
needs; often they are not even 
related to the times in which the 
learner lives. Ideas become alive 
when they are related to the 
learner’s purposes and life situ- 
ation. In a word, ideas to be alive 
must influence the behavior and 
conduct of the learner. 


Curriculum for What 


As John Dewey puts it, the 
knowledge must possess the stu- 
dent. If the student is thus pos- 


sessed he believes that the ideas 
or knowledge is relevant to his 
action. Then the learner will not 
have to be exhorted to continue 
learning, he will want to learn 
and to keep on learning. The 
teacher’s role is to stimulate the 
student, make him aware of what 
relevant knowledge can do for 
him. 

Not long ago, someone said, 
“You know the colleges are lib- 
eralizing their entrance require- 
ments but some of the high 
schools are still using colleges as 
an excuse for not modernizing 
their curricula.” Ordway Tead 
writing about colleges and uni- 
versities in an article Curriculum 
for What shows the direction in 
which colleges are changing and 
must continue to change. In seek- 
ing to answer the question 
whether we know what the col- 
lege curriculum is for, he asks the 
question, ‘‘Curriculum for 
Whom?” “Until we are clear 
about the “whom,” he says, “we 
cannot begin to be wise about the 
“what.” 

Are we in our high schools ask- 
ing the questions often enough, 
“Curriculum for Whom?” Al- 
though our high school classes are 
often too large, they still are usu- 
ally small by comparison with 
many college classes. If the col- 
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leges feel the need for consider- 
ing the needs of individual stu- 
dents, certainly the high school 
cannot afford to do less. 

‘The department has just re- 
leased a new publication, Guides 
to Curriculum Building, Junior 
High School Level. The bulletin 
seeks to answer and we believe 
goes a long way in answering not 
only the questions, “Curriculum 
for Whom?” and “Curriculum for 
What?” but blazes the trail in 
answering the question “How?” 
We suggest that every high 
school teacher, supervisor, and 
administrator will find this bul- 
letin rewarding summer reading. 
Better still, teachers can form 
small reading and discussion 
groups organized about the con- 
sideration of this publication. 
Just as an appetizer we might 
say that before we were “off the 
press” Illinois asked for 10,000 
copies of Guides to Curriculum 
Building. 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Curriculum Planning, by Edward 
A. Krug. Harper, 1950. $3.00. 
Teaching is guided learning. 

Learning will take place without 
teaching. Systematic ‘learning, 
however, which increases in com- 
plexity as the child matures im- 
plies, yes, necessitates the guid- 
ance of an adult mind. But not 
just any adult mind is enough. 
Number and variety of learning 
experiences multiply to keep pace 
with our modern needs. Hence, 
teaching and the whole educative 
process leading up to teaching re- 
quires a highly efficient but emi- 
nently satisfying planning pro- 
gram. 

All of us welcome the new book 
Curriculum Planning by Edward 
A. Krug. For some years, Wis- 
consin folk in the profession have 
been aware of Mr. Krug’s leader- 
ship in this field. His part in giv- 
ing form, substance, and direc- 
tion to the Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Educational Planning Pro- 
gram is well known. With many 
persons doing what they say or 
write is the difficult thing. In Mr. 
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Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get tor 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there’s 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where youre going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 








Krug’s case, we knew he could 
exercise effective and wise lead- 
ership in doing curriculum plan- 
ning. But could he get the dynam- 
ics of it down on paper? It is our 
considered opinion that the an- 
swer to this question is an un- 
qualified Yes. 

Mr. Krug begins by telling us 
briefly why we need curriculum 
planning. Then he identifies, sim- 


ply, “the five categories of activ- 
ities” that go on in curriculum 
planning. These are: defining or 
identifying the functions of the 
school, developing the all-school 
program, outlining the instruc- 
tional fields and other aspects of 
the total school program, provid- 
ing specific help to the classroom 
teacher, and teaching and learn- 
ing. After showing who can help 


New Horizons in Teaching ‘ 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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1 Paint or varnish out and inside 
fruit or vegetable basket. 





2 Make ruffle and lining from old 
ruffled curtain. Or, use decals. 





3 Make mattress and pillow to fit 
inside. Use old toweling or sheet- 
ing. For pattern, pencil around out- 
side bottom of basket allowing ex- 
tra inch all around for seam and 
\%-inch stuffing. i 









p, May Basket 


N How parent-teachers 


All this project requires is plenty of old i 


fruit and vegetable baskets. Enlist aid 
of your grocer and parents and keep 
collecting all through the year. Or, 
obtain when baskets are normally most 
available. 


2 
\ Can 


Get some paint or varnish, an old ruf- 
fled curtain (organdy or dotted Swiss), 
some old toweling or sheeting. 
Put on a nominally low price. Use for 
your bazaar. Or, a local department 
store might help you sell them. 


THIS INFORMATION FROM EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, GRADE 
scHooL—where this has just been successfully tried 






A Fund Raising SM 


wr 


earned money turning old 
vegetable and fruit baskets 
into dolly bassinets. 





out. The bassinets sold from $1.25, up. : 





The satisfying chewing of refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 


you keep alert and lighthearted so that 


your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 
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do these five jobs (statewide lead- 
ership groups, local leadership 
groups, classroom teachers, lay 
people, children and youth) and 
how each group can help, Mr. 
krug devotes a chapter each to 
his five categories of activities. 
The work is completed with a 
chapter on organizing and devel- 
oping the curriculum program in 
the local school system, with a 
chapter on research, evaluation, 
and experimentation, and with a 
concluding chapter on a history 
of curriculum development in 
American education. 

Mr. Krug summarizes and 
points to the future in this para- 
graph: 

Curricu!um development programs 
should be concerned with all edu- 
cative features of the school pro- 
gram, not with formalized c’assroom 
instruction alone. They should fea- 
ture widespread participation of 
many teachers, lay people, children 
and youth, administrators, supervis- 
ors, etc., and while utilizing the ad- 
vice and suggestions of small groups 
of experts, should not be dominated 
by them. The programs should be 
continuous rather than characterized 
by periodic revisions with periods of 
relative inactivity between revisions. 
Every effort should be made to trans- 
late ideas into concrete action and to 
get down on paper such materials 
as will facilitate action. The features 
of the democratic way of life should 
serve as guide lines for the program 
and as criteria of its successful de- 
velopment. Curriculum programs 
should be socially oriented and should 
reflect a close working relationship 
of school and society. 


Mr. Krug writes as a social 
scientist and educator who has 
practiced successfully what he 
advocates. Philosophy, tech- 
niques, procedures, and evalua- 
tions are all interwoven. 

No attempt will be made here 
to classify Mr. Krug. He believes 
in and practices the evolutionary 
tenets of our democratic ideals. 
Though he knows what he be- 
lieves, he is never guilty of the 
“fallacy of the excluded middle” 
—i. e. nothing is for him all 
black or all white. That is why 
one must read the book fully to 
see under the circumstances one 
should do this or that. 

Curriculum Planning, if read 
carefully, will achieve a promi- 
nent place in the reader’s profes- 
sional library.—GORDON C. 
BOARDMAN, Dept. of Pub. Inst. 
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Retirement Plans Develop 


T THE April meeting of the Retirement Com- 
mittee and Actuary it was decided to re-intro- 
duce the veterans’ features of 220, S. in a single 
bill subject to suggestions of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Veteran Schoolmen, an organization 
which has been formed to promote the legislation. 


The committee also agreed to sponsor a sep- 
arate bill to change the disability section. In the 
opinion of the committee the 5-consecutive-year 
requirement should be replaced with a more rea- 
sonable one or handled in some other way. These 
possibilities are presently being given actuarial 
study. 


As to the penalty levels, it was tentatively 
agreed to seek elimination of the $1200 penalty 
level entirely so that no one-per cent deductions 
would be made in the deposit formula. 


Thorough discussion centered upon other phases 
such as raising the $2 minimum benefit to $3, re- 
ducing retirement age and experience requirement 
for the minimum benefit, and permission to do 
part-time work after becoming an annuitant, but 
final recommendations of the committee will de- 
pend upon further investigation. The committee 
has received numerous suggestions. It has set it- 
self to the task of careful evaluation of all of them 
in the light of actuarial soundness and likelihood 
of attainment. 


Arrangements have been made for a May meet- 


ing of your Retirement Committee with the Joint 
Survey Committee on Pensions of the Legislature 
to present desired changes in the law. The Joint 
Survey Committee must examine all bills on pen- 
sions and make recommendations to the Legisla- 
ture concerning them. 

The Retirement Committee devoted much time 
to the proposal to include teachers under social 
security. Passage of HR6000 would make such in- 
clusion optional with states and the approval by 
two-thirds vote of members of each state or local 
system. The NEA, some state associations, and 
several employe groups have strongly backed an 
amendment to exclude public employees and teach- 
ers. As this is written the report is that the Sen- 
ate committee is for such exclusion. Should the 
excluding amendment be adopted the issue would 
be settled for the time being. 

The WEA committee had extended pro and con 
discussions about it but felt that it was a matter 
the full consequences of which defied prediction. 
There was some opposition, also a hesitancy to 
oppose something desired by some teachers, and 
others felt that if the bill passed the final choice 
would be up to teachers anyway. The committee 
was reluctant to assume it could speak authori- 
tatively and accurately for all teachers. In view 
of this it was felt WEA membership should have 
both sides of the question and asked that two 
articles be published in this issue of the Journal. 


The Shock of Retirement 


HAT retirement on a pension is not always 

as glittering a picture as anticipated is re- 
vealed in two recent magazine articles. They put 
into print what many have experienced. The Phi 
Delta Kappan article on “Better Than Automatic 
Retirement” points out the disillusionment and 
plight of retired teachers. The Kiplinger maga- 
zine, Changing Times, presents the serious dislo- 
cation due to the sharp break between the gainful 
work of the industrial worker and his sudden lei- 
sure under the heading “Retirement by Easy 
Stages.” The authors conclude that for the aver- 
age American teacher and worker retirement is 
frustrating and humiliating. There is no transi- 
tional stage, no gradual approach to the fateful 
day, just a quick snap of a career. 

Faculty members of the University of Chicago 
were polled on definite retirement age. Sixty-nine 
per cent of the men and 47 per cent of the women 
preferred a more flexible system. Industrial work- 
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ers feel the same way. They do not want to be cast 
aside when they know they have more years of 
service to contribute. It deprives them of that 
pride of belonging and personal worth. 

Most pathetic of all is the busy executive or staff 
member whose nose has been so close to the job 
that he has had neither the time nor the money 
to develop a hobby or sideline to take up the hours 
after relinquishing the drive of his lifetime work. 
On retirement day he becomes the poor fish out of 
water. 

As the author sees it the teacher senses the need 
for social recognition and satisfaction which go 
with productive employment. He craves the for- 
mer social participation of mingling with students 
and associates. He longs for activity, work for 
work’s sake. Above all, he needs security which an 
inadequate annuity does not provide. Lacking that 
he must reduce himself to a lower standard of liv- 
ing. Retirement at specified ages leaves the able 
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pensioner with 10 to 15 years of productive capac- 
ity but no place to give it play. He thus may be 
faced by the double hardship of enforced idleness 
and a low standard of living. 

Of course there are those who take retirement 
in stride and adjust themselves easily. For others 
it becomes a miserable existence. Corporations and 
employers are giving considerable thought to the 
problem. It is not easy of solution from the admin- 
istrative side. One approach being explored is 
selective retirement based upon a person’s compe- 
tence and desire. That is an option small business 
and professional men enjoy. Another solution be- 
ing tried out is the tapering off plan. Reduce the 
days a week or hours a day from his former sched- 
ule so that the worker may adjust by easy stages. 


Practical arguments can be and are advanced 
against these plans. 

The significance of the problem of abrupt retire- 
ment is accentuated by increased life expectancy 
which has been 18 years since 1900. Then, too, the 
humane aspects of the situation are not overlooked. 
One large industry has already set up machinery 
for selective retirement. The tapering off idea is 
being examined. All of which goes to show that 
even though the obstacles are numerous, either of 
the plans or a combination of both will be ulti- 
mately devised whereby the shock of retirement 
can be softened and the self-respect of faithful 
workers will not be violated. Once an idea takes 
root the ways and means eventually come to light. 


Make That Vacation Count 


Y THIS time most of our readers have made 

plans for the summer. Whether you are all 
set for a trip, a loafing and fishing period at the 
lake, summer school, institutes, workshops, a job, 
or just a little bit of this and that, we hope the 
mere change will be a beneficial release from the 
nervous strain of school duties. Uncertainties and 
tensions in these topsy-turvy times exact a heavy 
toll. The swift pace of life is bringing tragic crack- 
ups for which the only prescribed preventive is 


relaxation and days of downright laziness. What- 
ever you do, take it in stride, do some things just 
for the fun of it, and refresh your spirits. 

Many of you will see unusual places, participate 
in exciting events or meet interesting and famous 
people. Won’t you share these experiences with 
Journal readers by telling us about them? People, 
places, and events make news folks like to read. 

A refreshing and profitable summer to each and 
every one of you. 








THE SPOT LIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Brown Addresses Schoolmasters 


Winston Brown of Waukesha, presi- 
dent of the WEA, addressed the Co- 
lumbia County Schoolmasters at Port- 
age on March 27. He urged that 
greater unity among teachers working 
through the WEA could solve many of 
the teaching problems of the state. 
William Kolkoski, Pardeeville High 
School principal, is president of the 
Association. 


Portage Teachers Adopt Program 


A profitable meeting of the Portage 
Co. Teachers’ Association is reported 
by Isla Risser, secretary of the group. 
State Supt. George Watson addressed 
the session which was characterized by 
stimulating discussion of various top- 
ics. The Association pledged itself to 
keeping posted on legislative matters, 
to uphold the highest professional 
standards, and to support loyally the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 


Boscobel Students “Take Over” 


Students of Boscobel High School 
now know what the trials and tribula- 
tions of administrators and teachers 
are like. At least, for a day they had 
the experience of running a school. It 
began with the election of a school 
board which proceeded to “hire” ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and janitors. 
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The principal held his staff meeting at 
the opening of the school day, made 
assignments of duties, and visited the 
classes during the day. At the end of 
the experience, the participants reacted 
as follows: “a wonderful experience en- 
abling the pupils to recognize the val- 
ues of good teachers, of good school ad- 
ministrators, and in learning to get 
along with other persons.” 

Len Brittelli, superintendent of 
schools, believes it was a good expe- 
rience for the students. Unanimous 
was the desire that “S Day” should be 
held again next year. 


Merrill Faculty Wins Public 


To contribute toward the purchase 
of furnishings for the new high-school 
building the Merrill High School fac- 
ulty, in a venture new to the city, 
staged a two-evening entertainment in 
the high school auditorium, March 29 
-30, entitled “Faculty Frolics of 
Fifty.” 

The production, which consisted of 
songs, dances, skits, plays, pantomines, 
and novelty features, was highlighted 
by special lighting, sound, and stage 
effects. Music was provided by local 
talented musicians, selected and direc- 
ted by the high school band instructor, 
Jay Jorgenson. 

In cooperation with the faculty, un- 
der the chairmanship of James Cory, 


was the entire student body which as- 
sumed responsibility for the ticket 
campaign, the ushering, and the audio- 
visual assistance, the Merrill Daily 
Herald for publicity, and radio station 
WLIN for its spot announcements. 
That the venture was a financial suc- 
cess was evidenced by the capacity au- 
diences, but more than that was the 
greater satisfaction that came from 
the fine spirit of cooperation among 
the teachers, the student body, the 
committees, and the entire community. 

The enthusiastic response with which 
the performances were received has 
made the faculty feel that its efforts 
were well expended. 


Hearing Clinics for Schools 


Last October half the pupils in the 
Washington County Schools were given 
hearing tests by volanteers under the 
direction of County Nurse Gladys Sal- 
ter. These hearing clinics were held in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Handi- 
capped Children, county and city super- 





SUMMER TOURS 

Folders Ready NOW 
—Eastern U. ¢ —Eastern Canada—Southern 
U. S.—The EST—Colorado Parks—Yel- 
ol Soe Bn Park—Pacific Northwest 
—Canadian Rockies—Alaska—Mexico— 
— Guatemala — Hawaii— Caribbean — Great 
Lakes—Mississippi River. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Serving teachers is our specialty 
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<2\ Build a Correlated Filmstrip Library on a 
SY Pay-As-You-Go Basis with Preview Privileges 


Use the coupon below to send for Curriculum preview privileges. There are 8 libraries of 320 
Library No. 1 . . . 43 filmstrips in color, for color filmstrips in the plan . .. you may keep as 
primary and elementary grades at $65. Preview many as you wish . , . the entire program can be 
the sets within 10 days and keep them or return yours at $32.50 per month for 18 months. Sub- 
them. At 60-day intervals, successive libraries of jects covered are primary reading, nature study, 
approximately 40 COLOR filmstrips each at the history, social science, community study, geogra- 
same price will be mailed to you with the same phy, science, arithmetic, health and safety. 


Aere's what you get ia... 
ELEMENTARY LIBRARY NO. 1 (43 color filmstrips) - - $65.00 


AMERICAN FOLK TALES (10 filmstrips) — The Knee-High Man ... Mule Humans 
.. The Wild White Horse . . . Pecos Bill Becomes a Cowboy . . . The Theft of Fire. . 
Shingebiss . . . Stormalong . . . The Gift of St. Nicholas . . . The Rabbit Who Wanted 


Red Wings . . . Br'er Rabbit and the Tar Baby. 





STORY-TIME PICTURE TALES (15 filmstrips) — Lazy Visits a Dairy Farm . . . Janet Helps Mother . . . Fun 
Jack . . . The Three Billy Goats Gruff . . . Change About on a Picnic . . . Making Gingerbread Boys. 


ied Piper . . . Cinderella . . . The Gingerbread 
ee gar theca ELEMENTS OF ART (8 filmstrips) — Lines . . . Shapes 


Boy ... The Ugly Duckling . .. Mr. Vinegar . . . Peter f E 
Rabbit . . . The Animal Musicians . . . Thumbelina . . . More Shapes . . . Solid Shapes . . . Color. . . Using 


Rumpelstiltskin . . . Puss in Boots . . . Jack and the Bean Color . . . Proportion . . . Painting a Picture, 

: Ryitn 
Stalk . . . The Fisherman’s Wife. ESKIMOS OF ALASKA (4 filmstrips) — Summer Days... 
WORK AND PLAY WITH JANET (6 filmstrips) — Janet's Hunting and Fishing in Summer . . . Winter Days... 
Birthday Cart . . . Janet’s Ducks and Geese . . . Janet Hunting and Fishing in Winter, 


SAVE MONEY ON CURRICULUM MASTER LIBRARIES 


lr. SAVE $12.52 — MASTER PRIMARY LIBRARY, 167 color filmstrips - $258.85 
2. SAVE $13.72 — MASTER ELEMENTARY LIBRARY, 183 color filmstrips $283.65 
3. SAVE $ 8.85 — MASTER JUNIOR HIGH LIBRARY, 118 color filmstrips $182.90 


4. SAVE $42.12 — MASTER FILMSTRIP peaoeenaren 
337 color filmstrips ote - - + $505.50 





putnenn- USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER*===-~= 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 
840 N. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
C) Put my name on your 60-day Library Plan and send No. 1 
on 10-day preview basis 
0 Send me Master Library No................. On 10-day preview basis 
O Deliver AO Filmstrip Projector 
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g ALL - EXPENSE 
AIR CRUISE 


Classes conducted in English. 
Learn about Cuba, its history, 
socio-economic structure, fine 
arts and sciences, and at the 
same time enjoy yourself in 
exotic, exciting, romantic Ha- 
vana. Take the special Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines 15 day all- 
expense Teachers Air Cruise for 
as little as $175.10* per person. 
This one low price includes 
round trip by air, registration 
and tuition fees at the Univer- 
sity, luxurious hotel accommo- 
dations, meals and admission 
to the leading Country Clubs. 
No passport—no red tape. 


. 


Or be a Cruise Organizer and 
take this cruise or one of the 
many other attractive C & S 
cruises at no cost fo you. Write 
today for complete details. 
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CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


*From New Orleans based on double 

occupancy plus U. S. and nominal 

Cuban taxes. 
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Chicago & Southern Air Lines 

Dept. S.T., Memphis 2, Tennessee 

Check one of these: 

(1 Please send me beautifully illus- 
trated University of Havana folder. 

[] Send me information about becom- 
ing a Cruise Organizer. 
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intendents of schools, and school per- 
sonnel. Since then, those pupils with 
hearing difficulties were examined by 
an otologist and recommendations were 
made to parents for the treatment of 
the children with impaired hearing. 
According to H. D. Sheski, county su- 
perintendent of schools, plans are be- 
ing made to test all other pupils in the 
school system this fall. 


Platteville STC News 


George Walker, dean of men and di- 
rector of education at Lawrence Col- 
lege, will deliver the commencement 
address, June 2. Baccalaureate speaker 
is to be the Rev. Frank Jay Scribner, 
general secretary for the Annuity 
Fund for Congregational Ministers, 
New York City ... The Pioneer Play- 
ers drama club will present the three- 
act comedy, “John Loves Mary,” May 
15-16. Ruth Gober is directing the pro- 
duction .... A Play Day for high school 
girls of this area was held May 13 by 
the Women’s Recreation Association. 
The Association’s advisor is Helene 
Hansen, director of women’s physical 
education. 


Frown on Fund Raising 


The Vernon County Teachers Assn. 
at the annual March meeting at 
Westby expressed their disapproval of 
the practice of raising funds through 
the schools unless those funds solici- 
tated directly concern the lives and 
welfare of the students. The Associa- 
tion also urged the revision of the Wis- 
consin Teacher’s Retirement Plan to 
provide increased annuities for re- 
tired teachers in line with modern liv- 
ing standards and to make the added 
benefits provided under the 1949 Re- 
tirement Law available to teachers af- 
ter 25 years of service. Praise was 
given to the 1949 Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture for the work it did to provide for 
reorganization and for equal educa- 
tional opportunities for Wisconsin boys 
and girls. 

Officers elected for the following 
year include: Mrs. Marie Wirtz, pres- 
ident; Velma Joseph, vice president; 
Clayton Lovaas, secretary; and Janet 
Olson, treasurer. During the course of 
the meeting the teachers heard talks 
by Walter B. Senty, assistant state 
superintendent; T. A. Sorenson of the 
state department; and Victor Horn- 
bostel, director of research of the 
WEA. 


Co. Teachers Defend Schools 


A statement of policy adopted by 
the Winnebago County Teachers Assn. 
at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion at Winneconne, April 26, acknowl- 
edges the criticism of public education 
from some sources and is willing to 
accept such a censure where specific 
evidence justifies it, but “in the face 
of the criticism directed at the schools 
generally we stand firm in our belief 
that a curriculum which recognizes 
demands of children’s growth and de- 
velopment and the needs of youth is 





CRAVOLA 


RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. 
As the first high-grade drawing crayon 
created to sell at a low price, it revolu- 
tionized art teaching almost a half cen- 
tury ago. Because it has continued to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of 
school art, its leadership has never been 
challenged. Today Crayola is available in 
assortments ranging from 8 to 48 colors— 
thereby broadening its utility and giving 
it new status as a medium for advanced 
as well as elementary art. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American '"47"'—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
Imitation leather. 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
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psychologically and educationally 
sound. We encourage the continued en- 
richment of the curriculum according 
to these principles.” 

The Association recognizes the im- 
portant steps already taken to equalize 
educational opportunity but believes 
that there is still much progress to be 
made in broadening the school tax base. 
The teachers also favored “agitation” 
on the part of every teacher to secure 
higher salaries for the county superin- 
tendent and supervising teacher and 
for the services of a second county 
nurse to give added health services to 
the rural children of the county. Seri- 
ous study and application in daily liv- 
ing of the NEA Code of Ethics also 
received unanimous support from the 
group. 

Mrs. Mildred Timm, teacher in the 
town of Black Wolf, was elected presi- 
dent. Mrs. Doris Bassett, Golden Rod 
School, was named vice president; and 
Edna Palecek of Winneconne, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Under the new plan 
approved at the business session the 
officers will serve for a two year 
period. 


Ketterer Heads Madison Assn. 


Armand F. Ketterer, principal of 
the Franklin School of Madison, was 
elected president of the Madison Edu- 
cation Assn. at the meeting April 25 
to succeed Viola Norton. Other officers 
include Mrs. Mable Day, vice presi- 
dent; Marie Hagen, treasurer; and 
Helen Holterman, secretary. O. H. 
Plenzke, executive secretary of the 
WEA, spoke on “What’s in the Air 
Legislatively Speaking.” He urged the 
teachers to take an active interest in 
the financing of education. 


Winneconne Cooperates 


An example of enthusiastic commu- 
nity cooperation may be found at Win- 
neconne. About a year ago fire de- 
stroyed the old school building which 
served the area for many years, and 
in its place a new structure, incorpo- 
rating the latest trends in school con- 
struction, has arisen. Many communi- 
ties may build new buildings, but few 
can claim the spirit of cooperation 
which prevails in that Wisconsin vil- 
lage. Not only is each taxpayer as- 
sessed his share of cost of the build- 
ing, but the list of voluntary contrib- 
utors who have donated equipment and 
money to purchase new equipment 
reads like the community directory. 


Edelback Elected at Waupaca 


George Edelback, Manawa, was 
elected president of the Waupaca 
County Teachers Assn., at the regular 
spring meet held recently. Other 
officers named were Mrs. Mabel Por- 
ter, Waupaca, vice president; Irene 
Cleaves, Iola, secretary—treasurer. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the group heard a 
talk by Frederick Kremple of Central 
STC on the subject, “Development of 
the Music and Art of the Baroque 
Period.” 
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Wileman Succeeds Luther 


Charles Wileman, principal of the 
Roosevelt Junior High at Appleton, 
was chosen superintendent of schools 
of Delavan to succeed James F. Luther 
who takes a similar position at Fort 
Atkinson. Mr. Wileman, a graduate of 
Milton College and the University of 
Wisconsin, was teacher and superin- 
tendent at Brillion before going to 
Appleton. 


“Higgins Day” Held at Algoma 


Alice Higgins who has taught 25 
years in the Algoma Public Schools 
will long remember April 15, 1950. On 
that day the students of the high 
school, alumni, and citizens joined to 


honor Miss Higgins at a banquet in 
recognition of her long and capable 
service to the schools of Algoma. A 
gift of $100 from the students, one of 
$100 from the Board of Education, 
and $700 from the community are only 
an indication of the esteem in which 
Miss Higgins is held. A concluding 
paragraph in an editorial in the Al- 
goma Record—Herald says: “None will 
ever be able to measure or evaluate 
Miss Higgins’ contributions to Algoma 
during the past quarter of a century. 
“Higgins Honor Day” was simply a 
tiny gesture by a community to show 
its respect and to honor a conscientious 
and unselfish worker in the field of 
education.” 
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easier, faster, more effective... 
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‘Note each of these 
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1. Smooth, easy “film-feed” 
threading. Film advances or 
reverses. Cannot scratch or 
tear. 

2. Improved optical system, 
including lens, coated 
throughout for unparalleled 
screen brilliance. 

3. Receding double aperture 
glasses hold filmstrip se- 
curely for sharp, uniform 
focus. 

+ New, easy-to-change aper- 
ture masks for single- or 
double-frame. 

5. Film completely protected 
against heat damage. 

6. New, foolproof rewind 
take-up. 


Instructor 


Now your filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides 
will really sparkle on the screen—with a 
brilliance, clarity, and sharpness you 

have never before enjoyed. The new, 
easy-to-use S.V.E. Instructor 300 makes 
classroom use of these teaching tools far more 
effective, easier, and faster. 


Complete with 5° S.V.E. Wocoted Series O lens, 300-watt 
lamp, two-tone case 


free...send today for new, complete catalog of S.V.E. 

projectors and accessories. Gives full descriptions and 
applications. Illustrated. 
Ask for Catalog No. 609. 


sign of perfection in 
still projection... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC.§ 
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1345 W. Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Fenelon Heads Marinette Assn. 


Edward Fenelon of Wausaukee was 
elected president of the Marinette 
County Teachers Assn. at the annual 
association banquet held recently. 
Other officers chosen were Jack Refling 
of Pembine, vice president, and Mar- 
jorie Morrison of Crivitz, secretary-— 
treasurer. R. F. Lewis, assistant state 
superintendent, told the teachers that 
the major purpose of reorganization 
of schools was the realization of bet- 
ter educational opportunities for Wis- 
consin school children. He also advo- 
cated a proper retirement system and 
certification of the teachers to main- 
tain teaching quality. 











COLORS that 
give imagination 
a voice 


Milton Bradley 

liquid POSTER 

COLORS are free CYS 

flowing, dry quick- 

ly without streak- ; 

ing. Sold in 2 oz. to gallon jars, and 
boxed sets of 6, 12 and 16 colors in 
34 oz. jars. 

Milton Bradley Powder Poster 
Colors are brilliant, with a smooth, 
velvet finish. Sold in pound cans. 
VIVI-TONE for quality and excep- 
tional brilliance. COLOR TONE for 
economy. 

Order from your school supplies 
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plete School Materials Catalog. 
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Shorewood Students Travel 


This spring students of Shorewood 
High School have had travel as a part 
of the curriculum. Three bus loads had 
a day in Chicago seeing the Field Mu- 
seum, the Adler Planetarium, China- 
town, and other interesting sights in 
the Windy City. The latest excursion 
consisted of ten bus loads totaling 375 
pupils who visited Aurora, IIl., to pre- 
sent a musical show at the high school 
there in the morning and to see Chi- 
cago in the afternoon. 


Waehler Resigns at Madison 


Leonard A. Waehler, principal of 
Central High School at Madison for 
the past 18 years, has resigned his 
position effective at the end of this 
school year because of ill health. Mr. 
Waehler entered the Madison school 
system in 1924. After a period of time 
as assistant principal he was promoted 
to the principalship in 1932 and has 
served continuously since then except 
during World War II when he repre- 
sented the American Red Cross in 
Japan and the Philippines. 


Evansville Has Student Day 


On March 27 students at Evansville 
High School learned the problems of 
teaching and managing a high school. 
Pupils were selected for the positions 
of administrator, teachers, and other 
jobs necessary in the management of 
a successful school system. After care- 
ful planning for their day’s responsi- 
bilities, they were given complete 
charge. Both teachers and students 
feel that the day’s activities proved to 
be valuable experience for all. Pupils 
saw many things they had never 
dreamed of before. 


Fryklund Aids Florida Survey 


Pres. Verne C. Fryklund of Stout 
Institute was a member of the three- 
man advisory committee which spent 
the first week of April in Duval 
County, Florida, to make a compre- 
hensive study of the vocational pro- 
gram of the area. The committee then 
made recommendation of administra- 
tive and educational policies to the 
county superintendent. 


Iowa Co. Elects Kraus 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa 
County Education Assn. held at Dodge- 
ville, April 10, V. W. Kraus of Avoca 
was elected president to succeed Ronald 
Eastman of Rewey. Other officers 
elected were Mrs. Blanche Humbert, 
Jackson School, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Cyrilla Mullen, Five Point School, 
secretary-treasurer. Reports were 
heard and a constitution was adopted. 

Speakers were G. E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
on the subject, “A New Task’; Dr. 
John Schindler of the Monroe Clinic 
on “Have You Any Trouble Teacher?”; 
E. G. Harrell of the Platteville STC 
on “Putting Meaning into Arithmetic”; 
and Chas. B. Walden and Russell 


Conversational Spanish 
In Mexico 


The Interamerican Summer School 
Saltillo, Mexico 


7th Season—July 3-Aug. 11; 
Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Special Language, Cul- 
tural, and Commercial courses. M. A. De- 
ree. All Mexican Faculty. Incorporated 
ept. University Studies, Mexico. G.I. 
Approved. Reasonable rates, oo 
climate. Lodging private homes. Bulletin. 
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An Important Aid in 
Developing Creative Ability 


Scientifically designed and mathe- 
: matically fitted geometric shapes 
% —not just play blocks. 96 large 
$ size pieces—16 basic shapes, pre- 
cision drilled for cold rolled steel 
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stimulates creative thinking and 
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eminent educators. 
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Mosely of the State Department of 
Public Instruction on “Curriculum 
Planning in the Secondary Program.” 


Wausau High Joins the Drive 


Wausau needs a new athletic field, 
but the board of education said the 
money for the proposal would not be 
available for at least 10 years. That 
was too long to wait and so the Wau- 
sau Foundation, an enterprising citi- 
zens committee, decided to act in order 
to secure the money. 

High school students, not to be out- 
done, joined in the spirit of the project 
and began a drive within the school 
for individual contributions and club 
gifts. Mass meetings were held at 
which time the program was explained. 
The cooperation received from business, 
industry, labor, and the schools assured 
the success of the program. The 15 
acre field will provide ample space for 
summer and winter sports. 

E. H. Boettcher, principal of the 
Senior High School, voiced the senti- 
ment of Wausau when he said: “It 
pays to invest in youth. I know of no 
project which will pay greater divi- 
dends in the form of health, sterling 
qualities of character, and good clean 
recreation than the successful comple- 
tion of the proposed Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletic Field.” 


“This is the Un’— 


An album of phonograph records, 
telling in dramatic, documentary style 
the living story of the United Nations 
is being produced at Lake Success and 
will be ready for sale to schools, libra- 
ries, and community organizations dur- 
ing the summer of 1950. The origin, 
scope, aims, and achievements of the 
United Nations will be described, and 
the material used will be undated and 
have permanent value. It is heped that 
many schools and community organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
will have a copy of the album by next 
October 24, “U. N. Day”. 

Starting with the United Nations 
ideal in the minds of men, the story 
will take the listener to San Francisco 
where the UN Charter was adopted. 
Then the program will shift to scene 
after scene of UN activity—to the 
many agencies and missions to show 
their work and achievements. All levels 
of human welfare—economic, social, 
educational, and political—which under 
its Charter the UN is pledged to pro- 
mote, will be shown in the basic terms 
of health, food, education, shelter, 
labor, industry, agriculture, and _ per- 
sonal freedom. The listener will see the 
UN at work throughout the world, and 
then return to New York for the con- 
cluding section, to witness the projec- 
tion of the UN ideal in the laying of 
the cornerstone for the permanent 
headquarters. 

Inquiries. about this Documentary 
Record Album may be sent to the Edu- 
cation Section or to the Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Section, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 
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Thomas F. Heney, 50, an instructor 
at Boys’ Technical high school of Mil- 
waukee, died March 21, at St. An- 
thony’s hospital after a short illness. 
Mr. Heney, born in Green Bay, was 
graduated from the Marquette school 
of journalism in 1922. He taught in 
Milwaukee public schools for 26 years. 

* * * 

Frank R. Snyder, 42, an Oshkosh 
High School Biology instructor for the 
past six years, passed away in Osh- 
kosh recently after an illness of three 
months. Mr. Snyder, a teacher for the 
past 20 years was a graduate of Cen- 
tral STC, Stevens Point, and the Uni- 





PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swimming, 
library. Countless records available—many free. High- 
est quality playback record player and public address. 
Designed especially for schools. Clearest tone. Most 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 16- 
inch transcriptions—33'%, 45 and 78 rpm. Ideal class 
gift. Write for complete details. 


O. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117/2 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 





versity of Wisconsin. After teaching 
four years at Pittsville High School, 
he served as principal of the state 
graded school at Biron and later as 
principal of the Gresham High School. 
He was an instructor at Shawano for 
two years before joining the Oshkosh 
faculty in 1944. 





COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size-Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster’s New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ ao 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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See Canada’s majestic Rockies, her roll- 
ing prairies, sparkling lakes and en- 
chanted forests. Roomettes, wide berths, 
lazy-chair comfort—and meals you'll 
write home about—on Canadian Pacific’s 
modern trains, to and from the North 
Pacific Coast and California. Come! 


For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, 
Alaska cruises and trans-Pacifie air 
service, see your local agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 

















“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


and west meets east in 
the pause that refreshes 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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In Bangkok, where temple bells commingle 
strangely with the tempo of modern business, 
a western custom has found hearty accept- 
ance. With Thailanders, as with people 
everywhere, Coca-Cola and the pause that 
refreshes have become part of daily living— 
just as both provide welcome, pleasant 
moments to people here at home. 
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Timm, Fond du Lac 
Co. Supt., Elected 
NWEA President 


Representative Assembly 
Endorses Reorganization 


Lester Timm, vice presi- 
dent of the Northeastern 
WEA and Fond du Lac 
county superintendent of 
schools, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northeastern at 
its annual meeting held in 
Green Bay, March 31. He 
succeeds George Silverwood 
of Green Bay. Other officers 
elected for the following 
year are Margaret Griffith, 
dean of girls at Neenah High 
School, vice president, and 
George P. White, principal 
of Kimberly Junior High 
School, treasurer. Mr. White 
succeeds A. M. Bleyer of 
Oshkosh who has been treas- 
urer for a number of years. 
Elected to the Executive 
Committee were Sherburn 
Libal, Colman; Michael Ka- 
zar, Two Rivers; George 
Aiken, Hortonville; and 
Howard Kujath, Waupun. 


Resolutions passed by the 
Representative Assembly ap- 
proved the reorganization of 
school districts and urged the 
State Department to con- 
tinue giving interested areas 
the legal and educational 
facts of reorganization. 





Polk County Teachers 
Have Salary Schedule 


The Polk County Educa- 
tion Association has jointly 
with the school boards de- 
veloped a salary schedule. 
The Joint Committee of 12 
members from the Education 
Association and 12 represen- 
tatives selected from the 
boards of education have by 
agreement set forth purposes 
and principles of the plan. 








Election Reminder 


Remember that all 
nominations for the 
elective officers of the 
WEA must be in the 
office of the Executive 
Secretary by Noon, 
Sept. 25. For details 
concerning procedure 
write to the WEA for 
a copy of the Constitu- 
tion. 




















James Luther Chosen 
Administrator's Prexy 


A large attendance re- 
sponded to the program for 
boards and administrators 
at Milwaukee on April 13- 
14. Serious subjects of con- 
cern had been woven into a 
fast moving agenda by presi- 
dents Rothwell and Berg. 
Wisconsin men on the gen- 
eral sessions and banquet 
programs were Watson, Bau- 
man, Plenzke, and Dr. 
Schindler of Monroe. Out-of- 
staters were Putnam, Ketch, 
Fowler, Leverone, and 
Crosby, the Public Relations 
consultant from Detroit. 

Officers elected by the city 
superintendents were J. F. 
Luther, Delavan, president, 
tand E. G. Kellogg, West Al- 
lis, vice-president. George 
O’Brien of Two Rivers and 
C. L. Mulrine of Whitefish 
Bay were chosen to the board. 

The school boards associa- 
tion elected F. J. Brewer, So. 
Milwaukee, president. Their 
two vice-presidents are Roy 
Thiel, Fond du Lac, and 
Leonard Kilian, La Crosse. 
Mrs. G. W. (Letha) Banner- 
man of Wausau was re 
elected secretary for the 
teenth time and who can 
blame them for insisting 
upon her continued services. 
Joe Hamelink of Kenosha is 
treasurer. 











that WOTP membership 








WEA JOINS WOTP 


Following the vote of the Representative Assembly 
that the WEA affiliate with the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession, the Secretary filed appli- 
cation for membership and sent in the dues. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary general, has notified the office 


executive committee, subject to final approval by the 
Delegate Assembly at its July meeting in Ottawa. 


has been approved by its 
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St. Louis Will Be Host For 87th 
NEA Annval Convention, July 3-7 





Pres. Brown Appoints 
Convention Committees 


Pres. Winston Brown has 
named the three committees 
which will serve during the 
annual WEA convention at 


| Milwaukee, Nov. 2-4. 


Resolutions Committee 

R. G. Hein, Chairman, supt., 
Waukesha 

Gerda Wittman, 
Milwaukee 

Harvey Cornell, prin. co. 
normal, Algoma 

Michael S. Kies, co. supt., 
Milwaukee ° 

Jessa Carpenter, teacher, 
Columbus 

Anne Marshall, teacher, 
Stout Institute, Menomo- 
nie 


teacher, 


Necrology Committee 
Arthur Dietz, Chairman, co. 
supt., Wautoma 
Rachel Jones, teacher, Port- 
age 


Credentials Committee 
H. C. Zimmerman, chairman, 
teacher, Milwaukee 
Ellen McMahon, supv. 
teacher, Green Bay 
Donald Upson, co. supt., 
Janesville 
George Bassford, supt., Ash- 
land 
Roy Van Duzee, dir. voca- 
tional school, West Allis 


PR Institutes Planned 
At Teachers Colleges 


The Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the WEA and two 
of Wisconsin’s state teachers 
colleges have planned two 
one-week public relations 
workshops to be held this 
summer. 

The first is scheduled from 
July 5 through July 8 at 
Eau Claire STC, and the 
second will occur at Milwau- 
kee STC the week of July 10 
to 14. Otis Crosby, director 
of public information for the 
Detroit Public Schools and 
former president of the Na- 
tional Association of School 
Public Relations, will be the 
director in both. There will 


be morning and afternoon 
(Turn to page 29) 








WEA Executive Committee 
Names District Delegates 


The 87th annual meeting 
of the NEA will be held in 
St. Louis, July 3-7. Monday 
will be devoted to meetings 
of NEA Departments, meet- 
ings of state delegations, 
board of directors, and an 
evening general session. Ses- 
sions of the Representative 
Assembly are scheduled for 
July 4-5-6-7. 

Wisconsin Headquarters 
will be Room 310 of Hotel 
Statler and will be open to 
receive visitors on Sunday. 
State headquarters rooms 
have vied with each other in 
presenting features to at- 
tract visitors. Their use for 
entertainment, promotional, 
and advertising purposes 
had come to the point where 
the NEA Executive Commit- 
tee felt constrained to put a 
halt to the practice. It rec- 
ommends that “the use of 
headquarters for the promo- 
tion of commercial interests 
of the state should be dis- 
couraged and that the ex- 
pression of hospitality be 
limited to such items as may 
be given to all who come and 
which have little or no in- 
trinsic value.” Because of 
city ordinances and hotel pol- 
icies the hotel advises that 
distribution of food or bev- 
erage items is not permitted. 
This prompted the WEA 
office to inquire if “cheese 
and crackers” which has be- 
come a popular token at the 
WEA room would be per- 
mitted. The reply, with deep 
regret, was in the negative. 


WEA Delegates 

All delegates, whether 
state or local, are urged to 
use headquarters room and 
meet with the state delega- 
tion. Be sure to bring NEA 
membership card and creden- 
tial card for registration. No 
delegate may represent more 
than one group. State NEA 
Director S. R. Slade of Wau- 
sau will preside at state del- 
egation meetings. 

WEA delegates elected by 
the Executive Committee 


are: District delegates, L. 
(Turn to page 29) 
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B-I-E Day Held in Many 
Wisconsin Communities 


After reading the com- 
ments of the Appleton teach- 
ers which appeared in the 
Appleton Post Crescent, it 
seems that the teachers will 
not forget the Business-In- 
dustry-Education Day Mar. 
9. About 285 teachers from 
all the public and parochial 
schools were guests of 31 


companies for the first an-. 


nual B-I-E Day sponsored by 
the Appleton Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The event began with a 
dinner at noon at the Elks 
Club followed by a talk by 
Cola G. Parker, president of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, on the value of B-I-E 
Day activities. Teachers 
were then divided into groups 
of five, each group visiting 
just one place, under the 
guidance of a company offi- 
cial. Following a briefing 
about the company and what 
would be seen, the actual 
tour began. Opportunity was 
given for teachers to ask 
questions about the industry 
and its management. 

A social hour and dinner 
in the evening culminated a 
most successful day for both 
the teachers and leaders of 
industry. Teachers and em- 
ployers of tomorrow’s citi- 
zens had gotten together— 
and they liked what they 
saw. 


C. of C. is Host 

Reports reaching the Jour- 
nal tell of many Business— 
Education—Industry Days in 
Wisconsin cities during April 
and May. At Merrill, B-I-E 
Day was a climax after a 
two-month period in which 
the teachers had an opportu- 
nity to visit several indus- 
trial plants of the city. A 
banquet for the teachers 
sponsored by the Merrill 
Chamber of Commerce con- 
cluded the project for this 
year. 

The members of the 
Rhinelander Teachers Assn. 
enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city after a tour of 
business establishments and 
industries the afternoon of 
April 18. Teachers expressed 
their appreciation and de- 
sire that the special day be- 
come an annual affair in the 
community. At both Merrill 
and Rhinelander, Allan 
Abram, vice president of the 
Marathon Paper Co. of Wau- 
sau, was the principal 
speaker for the occasion on 
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the subject, “Our Stake in 
America.” 


At Oshkosh on April 27 
over 350 teachers were con- 
ducted on guided tours 
through 27 industrial, man- 
ufacturing, and business 
plants and were guests that 
evening of the Associated In- 
dustries of Oshkosh. Rich- 
ard S. Falk of Milwaukee, 
assistant to the president of 
the Falk Corporation, was 
the principal speaker. 


Learn about Industry 

Thirty-one Green Bay 
firms were hosts to the 
teachers of that city on 
B-I-E Day, April 20. About 
500 from all the schools of 
the city were briefed in the 
early afternoon and then vis- 
ited the various establish- 
ments of the city. A recep- 
tion and banquet at the ho- 
tel concluded the day of ac- 
tivity. 

Neenah and, Menasha 
teachers were guests of the 
Twin City industrial plants 
on April 24. After visiting 
the plants and hearing a dis- 
cussion of production meth- 
ods and problems during the 
afternoon, the teachers were 
entertained at a banquet 
that evening at the North 
Shore Country Club. 





UW Extension Division 
Honors 25 Year Staff 


Members of the University 
Extension Division who have 
been on the staff for more 
than 25 years were honored 
guests at a banquet of the 
division on May 11 at the 
Memorial Union. 


Dr. George Parkinson, di- 
rector of the Milwaukee Cen- 
ter, was the speaker of the 
evening. The guests of 
honor were Chester Allen, 
Eleanor M. Bong, Irene M. 
Casey, Roy J. Colbert, Frank 
D. Crane, Robert B. Duncan, 
H. Rowland English, Ida M. 
Gangstad, Marshall Graff, 
Clara M. Doster, Bernice D. 
Kuney, William Liesch. 


Leona E. McCutcheon, 
Irene L. McFadden, Cecilia 
McGuan, Benno W. Meyer, 
Ione M. Morrison, Marcella 
K. Page, Minnie H. Pope, 
Harry Pulver, Ruth M. Row- 
land, Mamie A. Sanders, Al- 
ice Sater, Alice M. Schmel- 
zer, and Edward M. Vetter. 





When writing the adver- 
tisers, please mention the 
Journal. It will help your 
Association. 





League College Plans 
Workshop at St. Louis 


The 25th Annual League 
College, sponsored by the 
National League of Teach- 
ers’ Assns., will be held this 
year at Washington Univer- 
sity in historic St. Louis 
July 10-21, following the 
NEA meetings. 

The program of League 
College, the original work- 
shop, will consider educa- 
tional problems and trends, 
teacher welfare, and world 
issues. For information, 
write Marcella Schneider, 
secretary-treasurer, 30385 
West Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee. 


Schenk Quits Madison 
Board of Education 


Herbert C. Schenk, popu- 
lar and public spirited school 
board member in Madison 
for 27 years, resigned to as- 
sume elective membership on 
the city council. Teachers 
and schools lose an outstand- 
ing representative. He was a 
member of the board since 
1928 and its president since 
1939. Mr. Schenk had an ap- 
pealing sense of fairness, an 
energetic drive for the wel- 
fare of children, and an un- 
equivocal faith in teachers 
whose welfare was his con- 
stant concern. He liked to 
see them at board meetings. 
He was a member of the 
Legislature when the state 
teacher tenure law was a hot 
issue and school boards op- 
posed it. Though he was a 
board member at the time 
and exposed to hostile pres- 
sures Mr. Schenk stood firm 
and supported the measure. 

Herb Schenk’s active in- 
terests were by no means 
limited to education. Public 
confidence was extended him 
by a 24-year membership on 








the City Park Commission, 
15 years on the Board of 
Health, and other commu- 
nity agencies. When the de- 
velopment of schools and 
civie projects in the capital 
city are reviewed the name 
Schenk will appear repeat- 
edly. It is to this high type 
of public service that teach- 
ers and citizens pay admira- 
tion and respect. 


Wis. PTA‘Elects: Rowe 
And ‘Jenson to Office 


Henry C. Rowe, teacher at 
Beloit, and T. J. Jenson, 
Shorewood superintendent of 
schools, were elected vice 
president and treasurer re- 
spectively of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at its annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee, April 
27-28. 

Mrs. Stanley Ashby of 
Madison was elected vice 
president and Mrs. A. W. 
Zellmer of Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, historian. 

Officials report an attend- 
ance of 1,388, the largest 
number ever attending a 
state convention of the Wis- 
consin Congress. During the 
March of Presidents, a total 
of $865.65 was contributed to 
the Emma Brookmire Me- 
morial Fund. 


Sleeter, Wausau, Heads 3 
Classroom Teachers 








Roy Sleeter of Wausau 
was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers at the 
annual meeting held in Osh- 
kosh, April 29. He succeeds 
Alma Link of Oshkosh. Other 
officers named were: Cecelia 
Kranzenfelder, Chippewa 
Falls, vice president, Jane 
Bjorklund, Wausau, secre- 
tary, and Margaret Packer, 
Antigo, treasurer. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 48th 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


Year Madison 3, Wis. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 














HUFF 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND 
TEACHERS AGENCY THE WEST 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
35 years’ superior placement service 


Exceptional opportunities 
for good teachers in all 
departments. Enroll for 
1950, also for emergency 
vacancies. 














Good Schools 
Service limited to 


Free Enroilment 


Good Salaries 
California schools. 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 
1416 Westwood Boulevard, Room 10 
LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 
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Nat'l English Teachers 
To Meet in Milwaukee 


The “fortieth in ’50” na- 
tional convention of teachers 
of English will be held in 
Milwaukee, Nov. 23-25, with 
the Milwaukee County Eng- 
lish club acting as_ hosts. 
Meetings and exhibits will 
be in the auditorium, and 
official headquarters at the 
Hotel Schroeder. 

Because initial prepara- 
tions must be made locally, 
Jerome W. Archer of Mar- 
quette University, president 
of the county club and gen- 
eral chairman of the conven- 
tion, has named Milwaukee 
teachers as chairmen of the 
standing committees. Others 
throughout the state will be 
invited to assist. 


Chairman Named 

Chairmen named to date 
are: Registration, Esther 
Krebs, Wauwatosa High; In- 
formation, Alice Maronn, 
West Allis High; Commer- 
cial Exhibits, Maxwell M. 
Freeman, Milwaukee STC; 
Publicity, Florence L. Van 
Vliet, Custer High; Finance, 
Allen Gahl, Milwaukee Boys’ 
Technical High; Hospitality, 
Frances Terry, South Divi- 
sion High; Banquet and 
Luncheons, Esther Zarling, 
Bay View High; Rooms and 
Meetings, Eldon M. Schnel- 
ler, Washington High; Mem- 
bership, Elizabeth K. Holmes 
of UW Extension Division; 
Records, Carolyn Bartz, 
Shorewood High; Housing, 
Mary O’Reilly, Kosciuszko 
Junior Trade School. 


Red Cross Plans 10-Day 
Aquatic School in Aug. 





Training to qualify as cer- 
tificated water safety and 
first aid instructors for com- 
munity, camp, school, park, 
and recreation programs will 
be offered this summer in a 
10-day Red Cross National 
Aquatic School to be held at 
Indian Mound Reservation, 
Oconomowoc, starting Au- 
gust 16. Those attending may 
specialize in instructor train- 
ing in water safety or in 
first aid and accident pre- 
vention, according to Melvin 
Buzzard, safety services di- 
rector of the Midwestern 
Area of the American Red 
Cross. 

A new course, to train 
aquatic school graduates as 
instructors in swimming for 
the disabled and handi- 
capped, will be offered at 


- 





Camp Heffernan, Towanda, 
Ill., starting June 11. A spe- 
cialty school in Small Craft 
Leadership Training will be 
held at Camp Black Hawk, 
Whitehall, Mich., starting 
June 14, 

The cost of the schools is 


Fees for Schools 
$45, and the Small Craft | 
Training School fee is $40. 
The schools may be attended 
at individual expense if spon- 
sorship of a local Red Cross 
chapter or other organiza- 

tion is not available. 
Complete information may 
be obtained from any Red 
Cross chapter or from the 
Midwestern Red Cross Area 
Office, 1709 Washington Ave., | 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Milwaukee Co. Council 
Considers Legislation | 








The Legislative Committee 
of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Teachers Associ- 
ation has considered a com- 
prehensive legislative pro- 
gram for the benefit of edu- 
cation and educators and has 
made recommendations for 
further study and action. | 
The Council also urges an 
early adoption of a legisla- | 
tive program and a planned | 
education system to acquaint | 
teachers, legislators, and all | 
citizens with the various pro- | 
posals. 


| 

aa rica nice: | 
Polio Message to Be | 
Given to All Pupils | 
Plans have been made by | 
Governor Rennebohm, State | 


| Superintendent G. E. Wat-| 
|son, and representatives of | 


the Wisconsin State Health | 
Department and the Na-| 
tional Foundation for Infan- | 
tile Paralysis to distribute a | 
leaflet “A Message About | 
Polio” to all the children of | 
Wisconsin. The leaflet has 
been prepared by the Na- | 
tional Foundation and has | 
the approval of the State 
Board of Health. 

“A Message About Polio” | 
contains timely information | 
about avoiding polio and | 
what to do when this crip- | 
pling disease strikes. Earl J. | 
McGrath, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, recently 
stated that “Fear can be as 
infectious as Polio itself and 
as harmful, unless people are | 
given the guidance and re- | 
assurance they need. If the 
National Foundation’s leaflet 
is given every pupil to take 
home, I believe there will be 
far less anxiety and confu- | 
sion about this disease.” | 





WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


|the State PTA, was awarded 
|the life membership for his 
| years of service as chairman 
of the Parent Education 


PTA Life Membership 
Given to 3 Schoolmen 


Three Wisconsin school 
men received life member- 
ship awards in the Wiscon- 





sin Congress of Parents and | 
Teachers at the organiza-| 


Milwaukee, April 27-28. 

R. W. Bardwell, director | 
of the Madison Vocational | 
School, received recognition | 
for his services in encourag- 


while he was superintendent 
of schools in Madison and | 
later at La Crosse. During 
the past two years, he has | 
been chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on School Education 
and Cooperation with Col- 
leges. 

A. W. Zellmer, principal of 


School and past president of 


Committe and as an officer | 


|of the Congress. At present | 


he is Publicity Chairman of 
the National Congress. 
The Grant Street School 


|PTA of Milwaukee honored | 


its principal, Peter Bickler 
with the life membership in 


the Wisconsin Congress. For 
years he has promoted PTA 
work. 

Others receiving the life 
membership award are Mrs. 
Harry M. Sloan of Mari- 
nette, state historian, and 
Aaron J. Cohen, a business- 
man in Milwaukee who has 


|tion’s annual convention in|been very active in PTA 


work. Mrs. Woods O. Drey- 
fus of Milwaukee, president 
of the Wisconsin Congress, 
was awarded a life member- 
ship in the National Con- 


| ing the work of local PTA’s gress. 





Groups Plan Driver 
Education Institute 
The Safety Division of the 


Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
partment and the State De- 


| partment of Public Instruc- 
'tion with the cooperation of 
|the Wood County Normal | 


the UW School of Education 
are planning a Driver Edu- 


| cation Institute at the Uni- 


versity, Aug. 21-25. Bert L. 


| Woodcock, assistant profes- 
'sor of safety education at 


Iowa State Teachers College, 
will be one of the instructors. 
George S. Beery of the UW 
Extension Department will 
be director of the Institute. 
For information write to Mr. 
Beery, 303 Extension Bldg., 


| Univ. of Wis., Madison. 
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The Iroquois Publishing Company 


is happy fo announce the 


appointment o 


Mr. FRED J. WRIGHT 


When he calls, he will present to you our two new 


history books for the grades: 


Long Ago in the Old World 
Early Days in the New World 


worth and Southworth, and the many other fine 
new books in the Iroquois line. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


new representative 


tsconsin 


work books by South- 
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STC Public Relations 
Institutes Are Success 


“If the girls in your school 
play are given corsages be- 
tween acts be sure the dog 
in the play is given a ring 
of bologna for his acting.” 

This is a sample of the 
wealth of practical and pithy 
suggestions offered by Otis 
Crosby, in his plea for 
teachers to stimulate their 
publics to interest in educa- 
tion at the April conferences 
sponsored by five State 
Teachers Colleges and the 
WEA Public Relations Com- 
mittee. Attendance of teach- 
ers, administrators, and citi- 
zens ranged from 50 to 60 at 
each meeting, a splendid re- 
sponse. Mr. Crosby gave lis- 
teners an abundance of 
know-how and stressed the 
importance of the accumula- 
tions of little things which 
go to make up sound rela- 
tions. Imagination is the 
only ‘limit in arriving at new 
ideas in bringing the work 
of the schools before the pub- 
lic. If the people in your 
community are the kind who 
have rocking chairs in their 
homes it might be well to 
have one in your office when 
they come to visit schools. 
Teachers must recognize the 
weeds are blamed more than 
the fruits are praised. It, 
therefore, behooves us to 
play up the advantages of 
good schools and the serv- 
ices they provide. 





Presidents Cooperate 

Letters from many who 
attended are lavish in praise 
of the practical help derived 
from the conferences. 

The WEA acknowledges in 
behalf of its members the 
cooperation of Presidents 
Polk of Oshkosh, Hansen of 
Stevens Point, Kleinpell of 
River Falls, Mitchell of La 
Crosse, and Williams of 
Whitewater in making Mr. 
Crosby available to over 300 
persons who have a genuine 
desire to assist the schools. 





Recreational Training 
Laboratories Planned 





The Wisconsin Recreation 
Leaders Laboratories Associ- 
ation has arranged two rec- 
reation training laboratories 
for this summer according to 
Bruce Cartter, executive sec- 
retary of the Association. 
The first session will be held 
at the Northern Baptist As- 
sembly Grounds at Green 
Lake, May 14-20, and second 





at Camp Galilee near Mel- 
len, Aug. 6-12. 

The program is designed 
to provide a balanced empha- 
sis in five of the major rec- 
reation areas. The main 
areas to be covered include: 
Arts and Crafts, Dramatics, 
Nature and Indian Lore, 
Recreation Use and Plan- 
ning, Social Recreation, 
Song Leadership, and Spe- 
cial Skills. Leaders who have 
specialized in a _ particular 
field of recreation will act as 
resource people. Teachers 
and administrators inter- 
ested in recreational pro- 
grams will find these labo- 
ratories of great value in 
planning for community ac- 
tivities. For detailed infor- 
mation, write to Bruce L. 
Cartter, executive secretary, 
Wisconsin Recreation Lead- 
ers Laboratories Association 
438 Lorch Street, Madison 5. 


Nat’l Council of Math 
Teachers to Meet at UW 


The Tenth Summer meet- 
ing of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics 
will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, August 
21-24. According to John R. 
Mayor, a program of ad- 
dresses and panel and group 
discussions has been planned 
for arithmetic and mathe- 
matics teachers in the junior 
and senior high schools. 
Leaders in mathematics edu- 
cation from 27 states, the 
District of Columbia, and 
the Canal Zone will appear 
on the program. Mr. Mayor 
reports that all who are in- 
terested in problems of the 
teaching of mathematics are 
welcome at the sessions 
whether or not they are 
members of the Council. 

The Wisconsin Mathemat- 
ics Council is host organiza- 
tion in co-operation with the 
Department of Mathematics 
and the School of Education 
of the University of Wis- 
consin. This is the first time 
in ten years that the Na- 
tional Council has met in 
Wisconsin and mathematics 
teachers throughout the 
State are co-operating in 
many ways to make the 
meeting a success and to 
welcome those who will come 
to Wisconsin for it. 

The sessions will be held 
in the Wisconsin Union and 
rooms will be available in 
University Residence Halls. 
Write to John R. Mayor, 
North Hall, Madison 6, for 
additional information and 
registration blanks. 











Classroom Teachers 
To Hold Conference 


The Wisconsin Department 
of Classroom Teachers and 
the UW School of Education 
will jointly sponsor the 1950 
Conference of Wisconsin De- 
partment of Classroom 
Teachers at the Memorial 
Union in Madison, Aug. 14, 
according to Alma Link of 
Oshkosh, chairman of the 
conference. The purpose of 
the institute will be to build 
greater professionalism 
among classroom teachers. 
Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Higher Learn- 
ing and NEA Commission on 
Teacher Training and Pro- 
fessional Standards, will 
participate along with the 
members of the Commission 
who will be in Wisconsin at 
that time. 

Waurine Walker, presi- 
dent of the Texas Educa- 
tion Assn., will be the con- 
cluding speaker for the one- 
day session. For further in- 
formation, write to Miss 
Link, 453 Jackson Drive, 
Oshkosh, or Francis Shoe- 
maker of the UW School of 
Education. 








Many Exchange Positions 
Announced for 1951-52 


Teachers interested in ex- 
change positions in foreign 
countries for the academic 
year of 1951-52 under the 
Fullbright Act should make 
their plans early. Accord- 
ing to recent information 
from Washington, applica- 
tions forms will be available 
in the late summer and early 
autumn. 





Information Available 

Information regarding the 
program will be sent to all 
individuals who have ex- 
pressed interest in making 
application for an award in 
one of the following coun- 
tries: the United Kingdom, 
and British Colonial Depend- 
encies, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Greece, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Burma, 
the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, and Norway. 

Additional information 
may be secured from the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, Confer- 
ence Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 








Institute For Social 
Studies Organized 


An Institute for Social 
Studies Teachers on Eco- 
nomic and Social Under- 
standing will be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, 
June 26 through July 7. The 
program will be of interest 
to both elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers of general 
social studies, world history 
and geography, economics, 
civics, and problems courses. 
Cocperating in setting up 
the institute are the Univer- 
sity School of Education, 
departments of the Social 
Studies Division of the Uni- 
versity, the Extension Divi- 
sion, other schools and col- 
leges of the University, the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the Wiscon- 
sin Council for the Social 
Studies. University staff 
members, lay leaders, and 
Wisconsin teachers will be 
speakers and resource lead- 
ers. 

There will be opportunity 
for discussion and for the 
examination of teaching aids 
and materials. The program 
is being mailed to state so- 
cial studies teachers. For in- 
formation write Burr W. 
Phillips, Wisconsin High 
School, Madison 6, Wis. 


Carroll College Offers 
4-Year Elem. Program 


Carroll College will offer a 
program for the’ training of 
elementary school teachers 
beginning this coming sum- 
mer session, Wilford E. 
Kaufmann, dean of college, 
has announced. Carroll’s 
plans in this field of study 
have been approved by the 
Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

In discussing the elemen- 
tary teacher training pro- 
gram, Dean Kaufmann indi- 
cated two major reasons 
prompted the addition of this 
field to Carroll’s expanding 
curriculum. In the first place, 
elementary schools in Wis- 
consin need fully trained 
teachers badly and the Col- 
lege wants to do its share in 
helping meet the crucial 
shortage. Secondly, a recent 
survey among Carroll stu- 
dents indicated that a large 
number was interested in the 
elementary field. 

The program announced by 
the College is four years in 
scope and is specifically de- 
signed to train teachers for 
city elementary and rural 
consolidated schools. 
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Salary Survey Shows 
Improvement for Some 


Salaries for beginning 
high school teachers in the 
State of Wisconsin are ap- 
parently going to remain at 
last year’s levels with women 
receiving approximately 
$2500 and men between 
$2700-$2800, according to a 
study recently completed by 
R. A. Walker, director of 
the University of Wisconsin 
Teacher Placement Bureau. 


Findings were based on re- 
turns from 600 question- 
naires sent school people in 
this state and placement di- 
rectors of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. 

The survey indicated that 
women’s salaries will defi- 
nitely remain at present lev- 
els although men’s salaries 
may tend to drop slightly be- 
cause of the large number of 
men presently competing in 
the field. 

Twenty-one placement di- 
rectors predicted that salaries 





would raise or hold even 
while seven forecast the pos- 
sibility of slight decreases 
for men. Almost all antici- 
pated no reduction in begin- 
ning women’s salaries. 


PR INSTITUTES... 
(Continued from page 25) 
sessions with lectures, dis- 
cussion, individual confer- 
ences, and opportunity for 





small group study. Every ef- | 


fort will be made to give 
practical help to each par- 
ticipant. School administrat- 
ors, teachers, members of 
WEA locals, and members of 
PTA locals are particularly 
invited to participate. 


This is the third year that 
such workshops have- been 
held in teachers colleges of 
the state under the direction 
of Mr. Crosby. Their value 
and practicability have been 
demonstrated. Those who 
have attended vouch for 
their value. Because of the 
nature of the program, it 
will be necessary to limit the 
registration. Those who are 
interested should, therefore, 





plan to enroll early. To re- 
serve a place in either work- 
shop, or for further infor- 
mation, write to L. H. Math- 
ews, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 11, or to Lee 
Hench, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Eau Claire. 


Wis. School of the Air 
Announces New Features 





Looking ahead to next 
fall’s Wisconsin School of 
the Air, teachers will find a 
new series on the schedule 
keyed to the calendar. It is 
“Radio Almanac”, replacing 
‘North American Neigh- 
bors” at 1:30 p. m. on Mon- 
days. 


New Stations 


Many schools in the west- 
ern part of the state will be 
able, for the first time, to 
hear the programs next fall 
with clear, static-free recep- 
tion over two new State Ra- 
dio Council FM stations 
which are being constructed 
in Dunn and La Crosse coun- 


| Sch.; 





ties. These stations are 
WHWC, Dunn County and 
WHLA, La Crosse County. 





NEA CONVENTION ... 
(Continued from page 25) 
Heinsohn, prin. Co. Normal 
School, St. Croix Falls; Ruth 
Person, teacher, Superior; 
Alice Sunstrom, teacher, 
Marinette; Mary Scott, 
teacher, Two Rivers; M. C. 
Knedle, co. supt., Wisconsin 
Rapids; Elton Boettcher, H. 
S. prin., Wausau; Lawrence 
Anderson, teacher, Lima 
Center; Harry Hanson, co. 
supt., Sun Prairie; Adolph 
Winther, STC, Whitewater; 
Edith Heidner, teacher, 
West Bend; Helen Elliott, 
teacher. Milwaukee Voc. 
Marcella Schneider, 
teacher, Milwaukee. Other 
delegates chosen are Presi- 
dent Winston Brown, Wau- 
kesha; ex-pres. L. M. Em- 
ans, Eau Claire; NEA Di- 
rector S. R. Slade, Wausau; 
Theo. Sorenson, member Res- 
olutions Committee, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Madison; 
and the WEA Executive Sec- 
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CLIP CORNER 








Summer approaches, and some of 
our high school seniors behave as if 
the “World owed them a Loving.” 

** * 


Pay checks appear to get smaller as 
we get nearer to that last one before 
vacation. 

* * * 

Before we leave the class room this 
summer we should write our “good 
resolutions” for next Fall in our plan 
books. 


* * * 


There’s a world of difference between 
a cog and a clog in any school system. 
* * * 


The heaviest load we carried during 
this year was that “chip-on-the-shoul- 
der.” 

* * * 

Teachers often fail miserably to 
capitalize upon the vast and rich store- 
house of out-of-school-experiences of 


children. 
* * * 


Maybe we are sometimes fortunate 
that physical limitations of children 
protect us from what they think about 


us! 
* * * 


There are some in the profession 
who are willing to attempt anything 
to improve instruction except a 40 
hour week for teacher! 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


All of us are great “yearners.” We 
yearn for something big and fail to 
mine the opportunities that lie under 
our feet. 

*x* * * 


The planting season reminds teach- 
ers of soil. The more you give it the 
more you get out of it. It works in 
the classroom too! 

* * * 


There are many rooms in educa- 
tion’s mansion—and frustration lurks 
in every one. 





SENSATIONAL 
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NOW you can go abroad 
this summer . . . 


rates include 
transportation from Miami . 


FIRST-CLASS hotels and sightseeing 


15 days 














VACATION PRICES SLASHED! 
FIRST TIME IN HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL 


_Fargain cating 


a 
*SotPan we 
uma, pene 495| mio ODD South America fq) 


GO THIS SUMMER... You may never have this opportunity again. 


Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated brochure 


T.J. MCGUIR 


It is good to remember that most of 
our troubles come from things or per- 
sons we dislike. 

* * * 

If rightly told the public will be 
amazed at how much they get from 
education for so little. 

* * * 

One way to better appreciate the 
class room next Fall is to go out this 
summer and get a job doing something 
else. All the green grass isn’t in the 
other pasture. 

* * * 

What have you done this year to en- 

courage and professionalize that “new- 


have done much! 
** * 


Vacation hazards: Resting and rust- 
ing differ only in spelling. 


TRAVEL 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 








Badger Birthday (Sound, Color, 40 
min. $.60 GI; Use: Soc. St., I, J; 
U. S. Hist., S; Clubs, J, A) 


Presents the major events of Wis- 
consin’s centennial celebration as well 
as a variety of other material perti- 
nent to Wisconsin in its centennial 
year. Animation used in introduction; 
live photography shot over the entire 
state. The story of a century family 
woven into the larger picture of the 
state. Original orchestral score. (Univ. 
Wis. Bur. Vis. Instr.) 


Tale of Two Cities (Sound, 12 min., 
$1.25 GI; Use: Chem. S, C; Gen. 
Sci., J; U. S. Hist., S, C; World 
Hist., S, C; Physics, S, C; Sociol., 
Cy Ciubs, J, A) 


Documentary record of the effects of 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Shows damage done to var- 
ious types of buildings, vegetation, and 
transportation systems as well as a 
vivid portrayal of effect on people— 
burns, disfigurement, instant death. A 
powerful film on the results of atomic 
warfare. (Castle) 


U. S. A. Community and Its Citizens 
(Sound, 20 min., $3.50 T; Use: Com., 
S; Geog., S; Civics, J; Soc. St., I, J; 
Sociol., C) 


Portrays the manner in which people 
live together in communities to supply 
those needs not available directly from 
the earth. Shows a typical community 
being surveyed by a group of school 
children. Points out characteristics of 
communities such as government, busi- 
nesses, service, and social groups. 
Emphasizes characteristics typical of 
community life in the United States 
and many parts of the world. (United 
World) 


Ancient Rome (Sound 10 min., $1.75 T; 
Use: For. Lang., S, C; World Hist., 
S; Eur. Hist., S) 


Illustrates how many ideas link our 
modern world to ancient Rome. Shows 
many actual scenes and reconstructed 
models of the ancient city. Includes the 
Tiber, Roman roads still in use, the 
Appian Way, the Forum, baths, aque- 
ducts, Palatine Hill, theaters, and Col- 
iseum. Shows shops, homes, and actual 
utensils, furniture, dishes, and vases. 
Describes the toga and pella. (Coro- 
net) 
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Water in the Air (Sound, 11 min., 
$1.76 T; Use: Gen. Set., J; Nat. 
Se. Py Ts. B00, Bt5 1, a) 


Illustrates simply and clearly the 
natural processes of evaporation and 
condensation. Shows evaporation be- 
ginning quickly after a summer shower 
and such sources of water vapor as 
streams, leaves, and the human skin. 
Pictures condensation in an ice cham- 
ber, around an ice tray, and on a glass 
jar covering a plant. (Films Inc.) 


Finding the Right Job (Sound, 10 min., 
$1.75 T; Use: Com. S; Eng., S; 
Teach., C; Clubs, J) 


Presents essentials of finding the 
right job, including knowing the type 
job wanted, developing leads, writing 
good letters of application, selling one’s 
self during an interview, and consid- 
ering offers when made. Suggests var- 
ious sources of leads such as employ- 
ment agencies, want ads, friends, and 
trade associations. Illustrates good ap- 
plication and letter forms, and effective 
interview technique. (Coronet) 


Invitation to the Nation (Washington, 
D. C.) (Sound, Color, 10 min., $.50 
GI; Use: Civics, J; U. S. Hist., S; 
Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 

A visit to the nation’s capital por- 
trayed in excellent color photography. 
Shows interior and exterior views of 
Mount Vernon, Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials. Includes Arlington ceme- 
tery, government buildings, Capitol, 
White House, embassies, historic sites, 
outstanding churches, famous homes, 
interesting streets, the zoo, parks, and 
recreation possibilities in and about 
the city. (Greater Nat’l Capital Com.) 








YOURS for the asking 








Business cooperates with you in your 
school and personal plans by offering 
some interesting booklets, maps, and 
catalogs in this issue. You will get the 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


material more quickly by writing di- 
rectly to the advertisers. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in se- 
curing several items. 


24, How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet 
which tells how tape recording is 
used in music, English, speech, 
commercial, science, and social 
studies classes. Pictures and 
sketches. (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company) 


53. “New Society for Visual Education 
Projector and Accessories Cata- 
log.” Fully describes products and 
their applications. 


54. QUIZ, JR.—A pocket-size booklet 
containing 100 questions and an- 
swers about railroads and their 
types of service, equipment, and 
workers. Illustrated with two-color 
drawings. Copies for classroom 
distribution. For middle grades. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


55. Service Booklets for teaching the 
use of the encyclopedia. Consists 
of teacher’s manual, pupils’ work- 
book and pupils’ exercise book. 
Available to schools or teachers 
having access to a post-war edition 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclope- 
dia through the 1949 edition. 


56. Toys and Games circular catalog 
for pre-school, nursery and home 
games. Over 40 items listed. Each 
product is designed to aid finger 
manipulation, to encourage muscu- 
lar and mental coordination and to 
bring out latent talents—while pro- 
viding educational entertainment 
for pre-school youngsters. (Milton 
Bradley Company) 


57. “A pageant entitled ‘Old King Coal 
Reigns Here’ for grade school chil- 
dren which can comprise 17 (more 
or less) characters and can be in- 
expensively put on. Available in 
single copies to teachers.” (Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute) 


58. Caribbean Cruises is a well illus- 
trated booklet describing a 15-day 
all expense air cruise to Havana 
with courses at the University of 
Havana. (Chicago and Southern 
Airlines) 


Oe See Ee ee Use This Coupon oe a ee a -_ 


! 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. | 
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THE LAT EST BOOKS SENT EREST TS TEASERS 


Crafts for Everyone 


Crafts for Everyone by Newkirk and 
Zutter cover a wide range of projects 
in craft work. Both the authors have 
been members of the industrial arts 
department of the Chicago Public 
Schools. The book contains 95 projects 
with working drawings and explana- 
tions for each. There are chapters on 
leather, applied designs, textile art, 
paper, wood, metal, and plastics. Com- 
plete directions and illustrations are 
provided for making approximately 
100 craft items. 


International Textbook Co. $3.50 


English Language Series 


Naomi Chase, Helen F. Olson, and 
Harold Husby, all teachers of English 
in the Seattle Public Schools, have pre- 
pared the first two books for Grades 
7 and 8 which have been published as 
a part of the Holt English Language 
Series. A book for each year from the 
ninth to the twelfth will appear soon. 
These texts are planned and developed 
to appeal to the interest of the pupil 
to improve his reading, speaking, writ- 
ing, and listening ability. All exercises 
are for the purpose of helping the 
pupil understand and appreciate lan- 
guage arts, so essential for successful 
participation in modern society. 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 


Methods and Materials in 
Elementary Physical Education 


Teachers in Grades 1 through 6 will 
find in this book clear directions for 
instruction in the various exercises and 
activities which together form a full- 
phase physical education program. It 
is a practical handbook, containing 
specific information about techniques 
and materials used in the elementary 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, where the 
authors, Edwin Jones, Edna Morgan, 
and Gladys Stevens are actively en- 
gaged in supervision and classroom 
teaching. Various activities are classi- 
fied according to their suitability for 
different age levels. Simple diagrams 
or illustrations accompany the instruc- 
tions for many of the activities. 
World Book Co. $3.00 


English Is Our Language 


A Guide for Teaching Grades 1 and 
2 and the four books for Grades 3 to 6, 
with accompanying Studybooks and 
Guides for Teaching have been pub- 
lished. Two books for Grades 7 and 8, 
with Studybooks and Guides, are in 
preparation. The Guide for Teaching 
Grades 1 and 2 ($1.60) has been pre- 
pared by Ruth C. Strickland of the 
School of Education, University of 
Indiana. It gives specific instructions 
how to teach the early grades to under- 
stand and use the English language 
properly. The books for Grades 3 
($1.48), 4 ($1.60), and 5 ($1.68) were 
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written by Edna L. Sterling, director 
of language arts of the Seattle Public 
Schools, and Hannah M. Lindahl and 
Katherine Koch, teachers of English 
in the Mishawaka, Indiana, Public 
Schools. All these books are built 
around the daily needs of children and 
the oral and written activities provide 
for individual and group participation. 
Frequent drawings, many in color, en- 
liven the text and add to the ease of 
understanding. English Is Our Lan- 
guage will extend children’s experi- 
mental background, help to promote 
social competence, contribute to char- 
acter growth, and develop aesthetic 
appreciation. 

D. C. Heath and Co. 


Latin for Americans 


Latin for Americans, Books 1 and 2, 
are revised editions by B. L. Ullman, 
University of North Carolina, and the 
late Norman E. Henry. The present 
revision differs from the previous one 
chiefly in the addition of several pages 
of illustrations and a summary of 
Latin forms and phrases in English. 
As the title indicates, Latin for Amer- 
icans, the author shows the relation- 
ship between Roman life and the Amer- 
ican way of life. The choice of mate- 
rial places emphasis on good citizen- 
ship, correct English, and democracy. 
Many photographs of Old World struc- 





tures and New World buildings link 
the past with the present. 
Macmillan Co. 


Economics of Our Times 


Economics for Our Times, written 
by Augustus H. Smith, formerly chair- 
man of Department of Social Studies 
of the High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass., with S. Howard 
Patterson, professor of economics of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, as consulting editor, is a modern 
economics text for high schools. In 
view of the changes that have taken 
place in our economy since World 
War II, the author provides the 
student with a survey of the principles 
of economics and of some of the major 
economic trends of the modern era. 
The titles of the last three sections of 
the book indicate the trend: Organi- 
zation of Capital and Labor; Govern- 
ment and Finance; and Economic Sta- 
bility and Progress. 
McGraw Hill Co., Ine. $2.60 


My Spelling 

My Spelling for Grades 2-8 has been 
revised and brought up-to-date. It ap- 
pears that the arrangement and organ- 
ization of the books would make teach- 
ing of spelling much more interesting 
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knowledged. 


teacher. 





ALGEBRA: FIRST COURSE 
SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA: New Edition 


Two up-to-date textbooks that do all that can be done to insure 
understanding of concepts before skills are fixed. Explanation of 
each new process leads inductively from familiar ground in the 
students’ mathematical experience through understanding of the 
new technique to a meaningful application of the freshly-acquired 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ALGEBRA: Revised 


By Raleigh Schorling. 64 standardized practice exercises for a 
continuous self-evaluation of progress in first-year algebra. Goals 
for pupils of varying abilities. A great timesaver for the busy 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


9126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 - E. Grant Snyder, Representative 














and easy to accomplish. Gerald A. 
Yaokam, professor of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Seward E. Daw, 
superintendent of schools, Wellsville, 
Ohio, are the authors. Many practical 
illustrations lend to the attractiveness 
of the books. 


Ginn and Co. 


Scissor Joys for Little Girls 
and Boys 


$.80 and $.88 


Hester M. Baumgartner and Marion 
Schoofs, teachers in Wisconsin schools, 
have prepared this book to aid kinder- 
garten and primary teachers in devel- 
oping the art of free-hand cutting 
techniques correlating it with the 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


Ya 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


ILLINOIS 


Reading Readiness program. It teaches 
children to follow directions, left to 
right eye movement, line to line con- 
tact, number recognition, independence, 
and focusing of attention. The method 
is simple and easily grasped by young 
children. The eighteen subjects  be- 
come more complex, and as they cen- 
ter around seasonal activities, are 
adaptable througout the school year. 
Communications should be addressed 
to Marion Schoofs, 524 W. Howard 
Ave., Milwaukee 7. $1.50. 


English for Today 

English for Today for Grades 9 to 
12 is a series built upon the objectives 
of English instruction as set forth by 
the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of 
English Teachers. In addition to the 
well-prepared chapters on the funda- 
mentals of English each book stresses 
some important phase of communica- 
tion. The ninth grade text has an 
extensive section on motion pictures, 
the tenth grade features radio, the 
eleventh grade emphasizes the news- 
paper, and the twelfth grade has a 
complete magazine unit. Martha Gray 
and Clarence W. Hach, both of the 
Department of English of the Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, IIl., 
have written these texts from personal 
teaching experience. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00-$2.24 





Chips Off Che Funny Bone 
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Law and Disorder 

He was one of those nasty lawyers, 
and he snarled at the witness: “How 
far were you from the scene of the 
crime when the robbery occurred?” 

“Twenty feet, five inches,” answered 
Wilbur. 

“How can you say exactly?” the sur- 
prised lawyer inquired. 

“Why, I figured some darn fool 
would ask me that question so I meas- 
ured it,” replied Wilbur. 


A Matter of Definition 
One wife to another: “My husband 
is an efficiency expert in a large office.” 
“What does an efficiency expert do?” 
“Well, if we women did it, they’d call 
it nagging.” 


Probably 
He stopped at a small hot-dog stand 
and ordered coffee. Just to be polite 
he said, “Looks like rain, doesn’t it?” 
“Well,” snapped the proprietor, “It 
tastes like coffee, doesn’t it?” 
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SINCE 1885 


ALBERT 
for Teachers and 


Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
Correspondent 
HOME OFFICE: .Por 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 8encies: New 


York City and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





KINDERGARTEN- 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 
or more each first 5 yrs. experience. 
Give phone, photo, qualif. Mich. Calif. 


Cline Teachers Agency 
East Lansing, Mich. 














WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful 
suburb of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York 
City? In big city, or little town, or in-between? In public school, private 
school, college, or university ?—get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Chicago 4, IIl. 








Member 
National Ass'n 
Teachers’ 

Agencies 








A POSITION? A TEACHER? 
Get the best. 
Write, call or wire 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
910 Lumber Ex.; Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


29th Year. 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 


Good Service 
AT. 6389 
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